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a AGENTS, 
| Maine.—A. Soule, Bath. 


| New-Hampsuire.—N. P. Rogers, Concord ;—Wil 
liam Wilbur, Dover ;—Leonard Chase, Milford. 

Vexmont.—Johbn Bement, Moodsteck ;—Rowland 
T. Robinson, North Ferrisburg. 

MAssacuusetis.—Moses Emery, West Newbury ;— 
C. Whippie, Newburyport ;—Isaac Stearns, Norton ;— 
Luther Bouteil, Groton ;—W.S. Wilder, Fitchburg j— 
J.T. Everett, Princeton ;—J. Charch, Springfield ;— 
Josiah Hayward, Salem ;—Danie! G. Holmes, Loto- 
ell ;--Josinh V. Marshatl, Dorehester and vicinity ;— 
Richard ©. French, Fall River ;—!. B. Sanderson, 
New- Bedford ;--J. M. Wilder, Hanover ;—Isaac Aus- 
tin, Nantucket ;—Elias Richards, We ;—B. P. 
Rice, MWercester ;—Wm.C. Stone, Watertown ;—A.- 
Bearse, Centreville ;—Israel Perkins, Lynn ;—E. Bird, 
Taunton ;-~B. Freeman, Brewster paar 5 F. Wallcut, 
Dennis —George O. Harmon, Haverhill j--Joseph 
Brown, .dadover ;—Joseph L. Noyes, Georgetown ;— 
Jobn Clement, Townsend. 

{i For a continuation of this list, see the last page, 
last column] 
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| peculiar inimitable ridiculous style of solemn, empty- 
headed pomposity, set himself to do away the evi- 
dent effect of Mr. Adams’s procedure, by calling up- 
'on the House to ‘listen toa voice from the rouse!’ 
| He called for the reading of the Farewell Address 
of Washington. When the Clerk read the famous 
jpassage— Frown indignantly? &c. Mr. Wise 
}screamed out in the style of a tragedy hero—! Read 
! . "? . . . ’ 
| that again!’ The feeble imitation was too palpably 
j Fidiculous. It was almost killing. The whole au- 
| dience burst into merciless laughter at this realiza- 
ltion of the fable of the frog and the ox. And the 
| poor frog seemed for the moment to have actually 
‘exploded with the shock. He sat with auch a face 
jas 1 did not suppose any map was capable of putting 
jon; and, to punish the House, he made the poor 
| Clerk read a dozen tedious passages of the address, 
in spite of the remonstrances that all were perfectiy 
familiar with the admirable document in question. 
It put me in mind of ‘Hark /rom the tombs a dole- 
ful sound.’ Mr. Adams increasea the roar of langh- 
ter by calling on the Clerk to read the repeated 
clause again; and he puinted out its proper appli- 
(cation, by saying— That should have been thought 
‘of when the gag-law was passed.’ 

Wise then went on with redoubled bitterness, and 
for two hours lavished every species of malignant 
impertinence upon Mr. Adams. He called him a 
}vainpire, an abuser of his father, &c. In his inco- 
herent ravings, he talked of an English party, a 
French jacobin party, with one or both of which he 
identified the modern abolitionists; and so on, 
reading column after column from the Emancipator 
and other abolition papers, till his friends moved and 
carrigd an adjournment, to enable him to continue 
to-morrow. 


Correspondence of the N. ¥. American. 
Wasuineton, Thursday, Feb. 3. 

The great Adams question is still pending. Let 
it pend, till loco focos and southerners are brought to 
confess and deplore their folly in’ bringing up, and 
thus far pertinaciously keeping up, a question which 
they now find will not lie down at their bidding. 
They will learo that it is easier to raise this spirit 
than to lay it. The northern whig press has sound- 
ed a true high tone once again, as it did last sum- 
mer, when Mr, Everett’s nomination was pending in 
the Senate ; and the effect is likely to be equally 
|decisive. Let every pecuniary consideration van- 
jish; let the Treasury still ring hollow with empti- 
|ness; let our defences moulder; let the impover- 
jished country bow under the distresses inflicted by 
jone tyrannical President, and continued by anoth- 
jer; but let us not yield in this straggle every sa- 
‘ered principle and right that make the gifts of pros- 
|perity worth a freeman’s enjoyment. ‘Though al- 
ready, ‘tout est perdu harmis U honieur, let us yet 
cling to that, as the list hope that remains to us 
under accumulated evils; let us ‘pluck up drown- 
jing honor by the locks,” and, that rescued and re- 
\ trieved, it will be time enough to talk of money mat- 
| ters, of Banks and fiscalities, of currency and fi- 
nance, of tariffs and improvements. Perish the trai- 
torous hand that thrusts in upon us sordid schemes 
of pecuniary profit as paramount to the right of free 
discussion and the cause of ‘freedom to all man- 
jkind” Let us hear no more of profane babblings 
fabout ‘delay of public business, when such inter- 
jests are at stake. * Puat justitia, ruat fers.’ 

Most of the sitting of the House was occupied 
yesterday in the taking of the veas and nays on Mr. 
Adams’s resolution of inquiry for information nec- 
essary for his defence. ‘The third, calling on the 
President to state whetherhe had ever expressed to 
Cost Johnson or Wise his approbation of the twen- 
ty-first rule, was laid on the table, of course, only 
'57 voting against its strangulation. Every body 
| well knew (and nobody better than Mr. Adams) that 
ithe House had no right to make any such demand 
of Mr. Tyler for his private conversations and cor- 
| respondence ; but the object is gained by the presen- 
\ tation of this resolution; for it calls public atten- 
| tion to the fact, which nobody dare deny, or can deny. 
| Mr. Adams then briefly stated the general grounds 
| of his defence, and gave an interesting sketch of the 
| history of his course in Congress on abolition peti- 
| tions, and of the rise and progress of the movement | 
against the right of petition. He also touched pow- 
erfully on the southern caucus against him, plotting 
his destruction in‘ dark conclave,’ ‘sneaking into a 
dungeon under the Capitol,’ and forming a conspi- 
racy for his disgrace. They winced under this stab, 
1 assure you. 

During a desultory debate which previously 
arose on one of the resolutions, Mr. Lott Warren of 
Georgia, a very high-minded, consvientious, and re- 
ligious man, took occasion to declare his indepen- 
dense of any association of friends, and expressed 
his determination to afford Mr. Adams ‘the amplest 
means of defence, and to ‘consult only the obliga- 
tions of public duty in his votes.’ Thus, one after 
another, do a few noble spirits come out from this 
unholy alliance, of loco focos, and redeem, in part, 
the lost character of southern chivalry. 

Mr. Gilmer then began a speech in defence ot 
his resolution, but did not command much attention, 
;aud soon yielded to an adjournment. 
| ‘To-day he resumed, and spoke foran hour and a 
lhalf with much earnestness, but apparently with a 
| very poor appreciation of his own unfortunate posi- 
jtion, or of the state of public opinion on this sub- 
‘ject, in the House or out of it. 
| Mr. Adams then rose, and spoke till the adjourn- 
;ment, retaining the floor for to-morrow, Ot the 
| magnificent scene that opened on our admiring and 
awe-struck gaze during those two glorious hours, 
lreport or description seems impossible. ‘The pen 
| alinost drops from my feeble hand, when I attempt 
jto do my duty to you in detailing the leading inci- 
| dents of this grand historie drama. 
|} The thread of his great discourse to-day was, 
|simply,—his present and past relations to Virgimia 
land Virginians. This is the clue that leads you 
jthrouch all the splendid scenes of his grand review 
lof his life,—which 1s the life of the great American 
Republic. 

Nothing strikes me more forcibly, among the ma- 
Iny strange impressions made by these singular 
| scenes, than the total, disgraceful, shameless igno- 
|rance of these ephemeral Congressional babbiers, as 
‘to who John Quincy Adams is. ‘That he has been 
| President of the United States and bad previously 
borne high offices, seems occasionally to be vaguely 
‘understood by a very few of the most intelligent of 
|his prosecutors; but of the part which he has borne 
\for half'a century in the history of America and the 

world, they know no more than they do of the Mish- 
na and Gemara, or of the Vedas and Pooranas. 
| Now, to-day, in gratefully acknowledging his in-| 
finite obligations to the great Virginians of the jirst 
age of the Federal Republic, he modestly and un- 
| pretendingly recounted the unsought exalted honors | 
‘heaped upon him by Washington, by Madison, and 
iby Monroe, and detailed with touching simplicity 
j aud force, some of his leading actions in the dlis- 
|charge of those weighty trusts. As he went back 
| through the historic vista of patriotic monuments, he 
‘seemed to ‘renew his youth like the eagles,’ and 
|rose into a still loftier and bolder strain than in the 
withering retort with which he struck down Wise 
and Marshall last weck. In passing over the pre- 
| liminaries of his career, he happened to fix his eye 
vn Marshall, who was then moving down one of the 
side aisles. Instantly, on the suggestion of that mo- 
/ment, he burst out into a beautiful appeal to the 
{hallowed memory of the venerated and immaculate 
| Virginian who once bore the name of MARSHALL 
j through a long career of juridical henor and useful- 
ness. Then the contrast— Up to this time, the 
name of Marshall was associated with only the ideas 
of honor and justice; but now it must go down to 
all time, disgraced by this scene of baseness.’ You 
would have pitied poor Mr. Marshall, if you could 
have seen his pallid free working under this inflic- 
tion, as he struggled to keep his ground, and brace 
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tinue to walk the lobbies hereafter, as he usually 
does when Mr. Adams speaks. 

Mr. Wise, whom Mr. Adams disdained to touch 
again to day, sat yainly attempting to wear an as- 
pect of heedless indifference during the whole 
speech, writing, &c. At last, when Mr. Adams was 
giving the details of a portion of his diplomatic ser- 
vices, and while the House were listening in breath- 
less interest, Mr. Wise, as if fatigued with a tedious 
old man’s story, took up his hat, sauntered down 
from his seat into the centre of the hal!, and thence 
out through the broad aisle, a circuitous and unusu- 
al course for him. This was intended, of course, 
a3.8 significant hint to the House, of Mr. W.’s wea- 
riness, and want of interest; but, a moment or two 
after, he stealthily slid into the hall by another en- 
trance, and taking a back seat, sat devouring the 
speech with the same excruciating interest as be- 
fore. Strange fascination! .'The poor fellows would 
like to run away and leave him with a thin house ; 
but they can’l, and so they sit writhing under it, 
hour after hour. 

Lord Morpeth was again a devoted and rapt au- 
ditor. He has not missed a day since the affair be- 
gan. It was beautiful to see a British Minister of 
State sitting here to learn from this source, the un- 
written, deeper histery of his own country, as well 
as of Europe. For such it was, when Adams gave 
the history of the movements at the court of the 
Emperor Alexander, excited by his agency, which 
eventuated in the Russo-British alliance, resulting 
in the overthrow of the great Napoleon, 

The generat interest, (though less completely in- 
telligent.) in the perfect beauty and value of this ap- 
peal to the past, was not less impressive and all-ab- 
sorbing. The whole House drew together around 
him, and sat at his feet like children, transfixed and 
admiring. Wild, ferocious southerners, and treache- 
rous northern loco focos ‘forgot their rage’ and 
baseness for a time, to pay this involuntary tribute 
to the ‘old man eloquent.’ Aa he stood pouring out 
the torrent of wisdom and pxtriotism, the blush of 
shame tinged many a dark face, and stern brows, 
usually knit at him in hate, relaxed their scowl to 
the ingenuous bland expression of esteem and ven- 
eration. At some of the softer passages of the often 
touching recital, gray-headed men held down their 
feces and wept, while the workings of other faces 
still fixed on the beloved, much abused old man, be- 
trayed the tender emotion that did honor to their 
better nature. (These are facts.) 

‘Ah! happy, if those tears of theirs 
Could wash a nation’s shame away.’ 

None but an imbruted nature could resist the 
moving influence of the scene. The eariy chosen 
favorite of Washington, the trusted counsellor of 
Jefferson, the much honored agent of Madison, the 
guide and chief support of Monroe, the pacificator 
of warring Christendoin, the destroyer of old party 
distinctions, the stainless restorer of the purity of 
the Washingtonian epoch to the presidential chair, 
and now for ten years the bold champion of univer- 
sal liberty against the embattled hosts of leagued 
oppression and corruption—stood here to be baited 
with ridiculous charges of perjury and treason by a 
parcel of insignificant creatures of yesterday, mere 
saucy boys compared with him, and little better than 
crawling vermin hatched in the rotting carcass of 
that Old Dominion whose giants had delighted to 


hanor him ‘The monument ofa past age, a beacon 
ty the present, and a landmark to ure cuture, huw he 


towers above the little things around him! 

The beautiful poetic appeal to Virginia, with 
which he concluded, produced a perfect thrill of de- 
lighted admiration in the whole assembly. ‘The 
emphasis, and the pathetic intonation, went to my 
very heart. 

The best wish I can form at this moment for ev- 
ery friend whose happiness I wish, is that they 
might be here to enjoy these things. ‘ Blessed are 
our eyes, for they see him, and our ears, for they 
hear him.’ 








Judge Upshur and Mr. Botts. 

In publishing, yesterday, the remarks of Mr. Botts 
upon Judge Upshur, the Secretary of the Navy, we 
took occasion to give the result of our inquiries 
touching the charges made by Mr. B. against Judge 
U. We were not then apprised of the intentions of 
the Secretary to deny the assertion of Mr. B. We, 
however, find in the Madisonian of yesterday, a cor- 
respondence. We commence with Mr. Wise’s letter 
to Judge Upshur, after communicating that part of 
Mr. Botts’s speech which made the charge, for 
which the United States Gazette of yesterday may 
be consulted:—U. S. Gaz. 


Such is the report of the Intelligencer of to-day, 
and I believe it is very accurate. 

These remarks, you will see, deeply involved you 
personally and your sentiments and expressions on 
a most important and delicate subject, and were 
made under most interesting circumstances, and in 
a most distinguished place to attract public attention, 
And you will also see that, in the denial of the as- 


‘| sertion of Mr. Botts, that you were, in your ‘last 


conversalion’ with hin, ‘an open, avowed, undis- 
guised advocate of the immediate dissolution of the 
Union, 1 assemed a serious responsibility. This 
responsibility I should not have assumed, had you 
not been an absent friend; nad you not been long 
my neighbor; had you not been until very lately my 
constituent ; had [I not had every opportunity, public 
and private, to know your opinions and your mode 
of expressing them on the subject referred to, and 
had you not printed and pubjished those opinions 
under almost every form of address, essay, pamphlet, 
and book. Indeed, had Mr. Botts relied on your 
publications for his proof of the grave charge he ut- 
tered on the floor against you, I shouid have left 
it to a reference to those publications for its refuta- 
tion; but he relied on a * conversation’ ‘ for hours,’ 
by you with him beld, when or where, he did not 
say, for the nature and character of which no refer- 
ence can be made, that | know of, but to you or him. 
Therefore it was that L undertook to say, that 
Mr. Botts umst have been mistaken, and to affirm 
what I did, that you never could have advocated 
openly, avowedly and undisguisedly, ‘the immediate 
dissolution of the Union, without qualification, con- 
dilion or contingency 

Will you please say, in reply, whether I ventured 
to assume too much in yceur behalf; and whether I 
did you injustice in this denial which I have made 
on wy own authority ? 

Very truly, your friend, 
HENRY A. WISE. 
Hon. A. P. Upshur. 


Navy Deparrment, Jan. 29, 1842. 

Dear Sir—I thank you for your communication 
of yesterday, relative to the charge made against 
me, in the House of Representatives, by Mr. Botts, 
and yeur reply to it. I thank you still more for your 
prompt and friendly denial of the truth of that 
charge, and assnre you that you have placed the 
subject, so far as | am concerned, upon the true 
ground. 

I ain greatly surprised that my name should have 
been thus unceremoniously and unnecessarily intro- 
duced into a debate in the House of Representatives. 
I acknowledge that Iam also somewhat mortified at 
being represented to the country as having held a 
conversation ‘for hours, or for any length of time, 
upon a grave sibject of pudlic concern, with a man 
who was capable of making such a use of it. I as- 
sure you that | have no recollection of having ever 
held any conversation with Mr. Botts upon any sub- 
ject whatever. 1 am utterly at a loss to imagine when 
or where he could have ‘talked with me for hours,’ 
upon any political or auy other subject. You know, 
sir, and a!) Virginia knows, that Mr. Botts’s associ- 
ations have been so different from mine, that nothing 
but the merest accident could have brought us to- 
gether. Our acquaintance has always been of the 
slightest kind. ‘here never was the least approach 





himself against the torture. He will probably con- 


to familiarity between us. 


1 will sot assert that I have never held a conver- 
sation wth Mr, Botts. Ido not ‘keep a record of 
the conversations of the Secretary of the Navy,’ 
) nor of ary other man, although it appears that Mr. 
| Botts does. I can safely say, however, that it is very 
improbalfe, to say the least of it, that a conversation 
such as he describes ever occurred between him and 
me. There is not upon my memory the slightest 
trace of any such incident, nor can I now call to 
ming anyone occasion on which I have ever been 
in compmy with that gentleman. 

I will not pretend to say what Mr. Botts can 
‘prove,’ hat I assert, in the most direct and unquali- 
fied manpg:, that he cannot prove the truth of his 
charge against me, by aay witness who is himself a 
man of truth. I understand that charge to be that 
Tam, or have been, the ‘advocate of an immediate 
dissolution of the Union, without qualification or 
conditions. J] Imve never, at any time of my life, 
entertained any such opinion or feeling. On the 
contrary, | have, on all occasions, advocated union 
upon the true principles of the Constitution, and 
have sought te recommend my own principles, upon 
ithe ground thit they were conservative of the Con- 
|stitution and the Union. This is well known to 
‘you, for with you I have had conversations ‘for 
hours,’ upon this very subject. You say correctly, | 
that I have ‘ printed and published my opinions un- | 
der almost every form of address, essay, pamphlet, 
aud book, and if any thing can be found in any one 
of these publications, to justify the charge of Mr. 
Botts, I will surrender the point. 

I think it clmost certain, although I cannot recall 
any particular occasion on which it occurred, that 1 
have expressed a decided preference for a dissolu- 
tion of the Union over the establishment of systems 
of policy which [ regarded as fatal to all true liber- 
ty. ] avow the same opinion now. I would sooner 
see the Union dissolved, than witness the success 
of this very abolition movement ; I would sooner see 
it dissolved. than witness the establishment of a 
consolidated Government, with all power and all 
right in the hands of an unceatrolled and irresponsi- 
ble majority ; | would sooner see it dissolved, than 
witness the establishment of any principles which 
violate its true character and defeat its legitimate 
objects, These opinions I am very certain that I 
have oiten expressed, and [ sha.] often express them 
hereafter. But that I am, or ever have been, a disu- 
nionist in any other sense than is here expressed, is 
utterly untrue. 

Casual expressions, dropped in the course of free 
and unguarded conversation, are always liable to be 
misunderstood. They may be heard by those who 
have not heard the limitations, and conditions, and 
qualifications, which previous remarks have pnt on 
them, and they may also be heard by those who 
keep * records of private conversations,’ and who, of 
course, always hear as they choose to understand. 
Against such as these, no one has any defence. 
There should be, even if there is not, a sufficient de- 
fence for every gentleman in that sense of honor, 
propriety and delicacy, which renders every private 
conversation a matter of implied confidence. 

Very truly, your friend, 
A. P. UPSHUR. 
Hon. H. A. Wise. 


To the Editors of the National Intelligencer : 
Wasuineron. Feb. 1. 1842. 

I have two objects im addressing you this letter: 
the first is, to request you to republish the letter of 
the Ilon. A. P. Upshur, which appeared in the Mad- 
isonian of this morning; and the second is, to be- 
speak the public patience for a few days, until I 
{can collect together the testimony on which f rely 
‘to establish the ‘charge’ (since he chooses so to 
consider it) which [ brought against him a few days 
since in the House of Representatives. 

I wish you to publish his letter, because [ want all 
possible publicity given to his flat, positive and un- 
qualified denial that ‘he ever had been the advo- 
cate of an iinmediate dissolution of the Union, with- 
out qualifications or conditions. 

It is precisely on this point that T take issue with 
the Hon. Secretary, and will undertake to prove 
from his own pen, as well as his public conversa- 
tions, that there is not only a studied and designed 
concealment of truth, but a wilful and deliberate 
prevarication in his denial. J} take nothing back 
that L have said; on the contrary, I repeat that he 
was an open, unqualified, undisguised and boasted 
advocate for an immediate dissolution of the Union: 
and I will now add, without qualification or limita- 
tion, since he seeks to circumscribe aud mystify his 
position, He denies it, and says I cannot prove it } 
by any man who is himself a man of truth. bie 











limitation would probably deprive me of the benefit 

of the testimony of the Hon. Secretary himself. 

Nevertheless, | shall use it; I shall make hima 

prominent witness in his own case; but I shall not 
be content to rely upon his testimony alone. A 

question of veracity is thus raised between us. Eith- 

er he or | have told a falsehood. All [ ask is, that 

the consequences may be visited with the utmost se- | 
verity upon my lead, if L do not prove satisfactorily | 
that the Lon. Secretary is the guilty man. 

It will be perceived that I have made a broad, 
fair and well-defined issue with the Secretary of the | 
Navy—one from which there is no escape; and, if | 
I should fail, that I have invited terrible consequen- 
ces to myself. Now it seems to me that there should 
be some reciprocity in this; and I should, in the in- 
terim, be glad to be informed what consequences 
are to be visited upon him, if | should establish, 
first, that he has been, as he will be again, a disu- 
nionist, whenever his interest may proinpt it—[for 
even I do not suspect him of entertaining such 
views, whilst he is in the service of the Union at a 
salary of six thousand doljers a year}—and that he 
has been afterwards guilty of an offence, that should 
hereafter drive him from the nigh associations of 
which be vauntingly boasts. I want no special 
pleading, and no attempt to divert the question from 
|one of fuct to one of association. 
| The only regret or mortification that I feel in this 
| matter is. that he should have descended to give | 
‘echo to the foul and slanderous imputation of that 
| dirty, bought-up hack of the Madisoaian, that [ was 

a retailer of private conversations ; for if this can) 
|be established by even plausible evidence, L am | 
jready to admit that it is just cause for my excom- | 
|munication from the society of gentlemen; but it | 
| will be found to rest only upon the fact, that I have 
|proved a troublesome and inconvenient witness 
| against the high functionary, whose duty it is, in the 
language of the Constitution, to exercise the office of 
President of the United States, by giving to the pub- 
lic his oft-repeated opinions, expressed (as was this 
conversation of the Secretary of the Navy) in the 
most public places, und in the ost public manner. 

This is the head and front of my offending in this 
particular ; and if the opinions of public men are 
not to be gathered or quoted from their conversa- 
tions in public companies, and before a crowded 
audience, in the name of common sense what will 
justify it? However, jet this pass for the present. 

As to the silly, conceited and arrogant preten- 
sion set up by the Secretary, of what he supposes to 
be a superiority and more elevated associations, | 
will dismiss it in a few words. My associations 
have been with gentiemen, or I should never have 
found my way to a seat in Congress from sucha 
district as I represent. That the Secretary has ha- 
bitually asseciated with any other class, 1 will not 
pretend to assert, because his present position and 
that he occupied at home forbid it; but it does not 
become me, at the saine time, to deny what | might 
fairly infer from his own letter, wherein he asserts 
that he had associated with a different class. I can 
only assure him that, before this matter is done 
with, we may be brought nearer together; and he 
will, perhaps to his regret, be made better acquainted 
with me. He shall, at all events, have no ground 
hereafter, for intimating that he does not know who 
I am. Respectfully, 





| about 1200, as near as we could judge. 


SELECTIONS. 


Correspondence of the N. ¥. Herald. 


Boston, Jan, 29, 1842. 
Abolitionists—Scene in Fanewil Hall—Appeal to the 
Trish in the United States, &§c. 
James G. Bennetr :— 


Str :—You will have seen that the Abolitionists 
have had another ‘protracted meeting’ in this de- 
voted city. Delegates were present from all the 
New-England States, and also from New-York ; and 
their doings were marked with a most zealous de- 
termination to push their cause to a full and com- 
plete consummation. ‘ 

But the most remarkable part of their proceed- 
ings, was a call fora grand rally at the ‘Cradle of 
Liberty? Faneuil Hall, on Friday night. Handbills 
were posted at all parts of the city, calling upon the 
masses to assemble to see the great Irish appeal to 
their countrymen in America, to hoist the black flag 
of Anti-Slavery. This was headed by Damiel 
O’Connell and Father Mathew, backed by 60,000! 
otner Irishmen. Of course, this was a direct appeal 
to the sympathies of the Irish of Boston and vicini- 
ty, and they answered the call to the number of 
The Hall 
filled at an early hour—numbering in all at least 
three thousand. The meeting was called to order 
by Francis Jackson—snbsequently William Lloyd 
Garrison was chosen President by acclamation, and 
Francis Jackson, Effingham L. Capron, Mass. ; 
George Bradburn, Mass.; a Mr. Fuller, of New- 
York; Col. Miller, Vt.; N. P. Rovers, N. H.. Vice 
Presidents. And when the organization had been 
completed, the President arose amid the shouts and 
cheers of the immense throng to address them on 
the inomentous occasion. Here, then, was laid upon 
the table the grand Irish petition—Garrison, at this 
juncture, in his own peculiar way, informed the 
meeting that a reward of $5,000 had been offered 
by the slaveholders for his head ; but, says he, clap- 
ping the roll with his hand with great force, ‘ Here 
is a voice, my Irish hearts, from good ould Ireland, 
langhing at the low price!’ , Here again the old 
cradle rocked with huzzas, and shouts of * Hurra for 
Dan O’Connell’—*God bless Father Mathew ’— 
‘ Hurra for repale’—* We're the bies for that same’ 
—‘ Bloody murther to slavery an’ the like iv it” As 
order was again restored, and Garrison had com- 
pleted one of his bitterest tirades against the South, 
and a high eulogium on the patriotism of John Q. 
Adams, and in a special manner for his last demon- 
stration of it, he called out George Bradburn, who 
gave way, however, for Co}. Miller. After he had 
concluded a short speech, appealing to the Trish for 
their aid in the cause, as the natural enemies of op- 
pression—this Bradburn ascended the rostrum, and 
let squirt a stream of dirty blackguardism, vitu- 
peration, and malicious slander against the South in 
general, and upon the heads of her most distin- 
guished sons, in particular, that excelled any thing 
of the kind IJ ever listened to. Always, when speak- 
ing of Gov. McDuffie, he would say, ‘that miserable 
miscreant, and of Pickens, ‘that old rascal;’ and 
so on throughout the whole catalogue. 

You will wonder how we could stand by and 
make no demonstration of disproval! I answer, that 
the people were taken by surprise. A very few 
were present but the abolitionists—many just dropt 
in and then ont: butif it were to be repeated, if 
another meeting were to be held there for the same 
purpose, viz: to enlist the Irish to join the bloody 
crusade against the South, by the use and means of 
a direct, positive foreign influence—but I will not 
say what. 

Now mark this; George Bradburn was a member 
of the World’s Convention, visited Ireland, and un- 
doubtedly is the man who procured, through O’Con- 
nell and Father Mathew, this 60,000 tongued ap- 
peal to the American Irish, Mr. Bradburn said in 
the course of his speech, that *‘ Daniel O'Connell 
and also Mathew gave him in charge of the Ameri- 
can Irish, and to tell them, and beseech them, as 
they hated oppression, and loved freedom in the 
largest sense of the term, not to give their votes to 
any man who was not known to be a therough-go- 
ing abolitionist!! No, says he, let not the blood be 
found on your garment for voting against the op- 
pressed. [ ain not an Irishman—I am only the son 
of an Irishman! And therefore,I appeal to your 
patriotism in the name of an E:nmett, of a Curran, 
of O'Connell, of Father Mathew, that good man, to 


come out, come out for the cause of the degraded 
? 





The plot thickens indeed, and when it will end, 
God only knows. Where is Father Hughes ? 


O. P. Q. 





A correspondent of the Salem Register, alluding 
to the State anti-slavery meeting, at the Melodeon, 


sayvs—— 


The following resolutions came regularly before 
the meeting : 


Resolved, That asthe conduct of the American 
church and clergy affords all possible evidence that 
they constitute the muain strength of slavery in our 
land, awe hereby withdraw from them both our moral 
countenance and pecuniary support ; as we have long 
siuce been compelled to do our spiritual communion. 

Resolved, ‘That slavery has its fountain and main 
supportin the religion of the country, which is re- 
puted to be the christian religion, and had in reverenve, 
as such, among the people; and that it is the para- 
mount business and daty of abolitionists to strip that 
religion, and its pro-slavery professors and priesthood, 
of the mask of Christianity. 


James C. Fuller, a Quaker, from New-York, 
spoke for about a quarter of an hour on the resolu- 
tions. He did not feel quite prepared to adopt that 
part which declared that they ‘hereby withdraw from 
the churches’—he rather was in favor of anti-slavery 
men remaining in the churches, to exert a salutary 
influence upon the mass—like a little leaven, whieh 


!leavens the whole lump. But he went all lengths 


in denouncing the clergy, and all church organiza- 
tions, which he denominated as ‘synagogues of 
Satan.’ He considered the clergy as a set of hire- 
lings, whose business it was to please their custom- 
ers—and the fair presumption was, that they pro- 
duced such articles as would suit the market. In 
thi8 view, he considered the people more to blame 
than the clergy, who only acted upon the principles 
of homan nature. 

Mr. Rogers then spoke for about 20 minutes in 
favor of the resolutions. He dealt out the most vio- 
lent denunciations against the whole system of or- 
ganized churches and priesthood, of all denomina- 
tions. He considered the church, the clergy and 
the sabbath, as the great obstacles to the success of 
the anti-slavery enterprise, 30 long as the public sen- 
timent was in favor of their divine institution. He 
said they must be stripped of the sanctity thus 
thrown around them; and the churches must be 
shown to be what they really are—not the temples 
of the living God, but the synagogues of Satan— 
they were sailing under false colors—they were pi- 
rates, and ought to hoist the black flag—let them 
hoist the devil as their flag, with his cloven foot and 
all, and without boots on. He said, when he first 
engaged in the anti-slavery enterprise, he thought 
it was to be accomplished through the church and 
the ministry—but he was now convinced that he 
was wistaken in supposing that slavery would ever 
be abolished by their instramentality—it will indeed 
go through thes, but it will demolish them. He 
concluded by giving his views in substance as fol- 
lows :— 

The clergy and the church, with their holy house, 
and their holy day, are all of the devil—and they 
must all be overthrown, before the great principles 
of anti-slavery can prevail. ; 

While Mr. Rogers was speaking, denouncing 
churches, &c., as pro-slavery, he was interrupted by 








JOHN M. BOTTS. 


Abigail Foleom, who said— Yes, and every one who 
does not love his fellow-man as himself’ Rogers re- 





|plied, ‘I agree to that—and I hope sister Folsom 
will remember that on such a principle, she should 
allow a brother to speak without interruption.” Ab- 
igail then sat down. 

Mr. C. Lenox Remond then mounted the rostrum, 
and spoke for about 20 minutes.* He said he had 
felt almost discouraged as to the success of the an- 
ti-slavery enterprise-—his heart had been pained at 
what he had seen and heard for some time past—but 
the proceedings of the last two or three days had 
given him fresh courage. He had heard many good 
things said since these meetings had begun—he 
had been rejoiced to see the spirit manifested here 
—and Jast evening, when he attended a meeting of 
the Anti-Slavery Society in the State House of 
Massachusetts, and saw a fugitive slave occupying 
| the Speaker’s chair, it was indged most gratttying 
\to hin ; bat he could truly say, that he had heard 
jand seen nothing so satisfactory to him as the reso- 
\lutions now introduced, and the remarks which had 
|fallen from those who had preceded him. He said 
|he had for years been satisfied of the truth of the 
charge, that the charch and the clergy were the 
great bulwarks of slavery, and not, as was often said, 
the bulwarks of morality and religion-——and he re- 
joiced that this Society had now taken the true 
ground—they had elevated their artillery so as to 
batter down and demolish those bulwarks. He dis- 
sented from the idea advanced by Friend Fuller, 
that abolitionists should remain in the churches, in 
order to exert an influence upon them—he said that 
he had tried this course for five years, but he found 
that the churches, instead of reforming, were be- 
coming worse and worse—and about 18 months 
since, he felt it his duty to withdraw from therm, be- 
ing convinced that while he allowed himself to be 
considered a member, he was guilty of supporting 
the abominable system of slavery, of which the 
church was the main pillar. He said it was difficult 
to ebtain a meeting-house for an anti-slavery lec- 
ture—and, indeed, no man could be a true abolition- 
ist, and get into a meeting-house many times; be- 
cause his object is to pull down the house, and 
jthose who occupy it. He went all lengths with 
Rogers in denouncing the clergy and the church, 
and said those who connected themselves with 
churches became there, tools and instruments in the 
hands of clerical despots, and he cailed upon all ab- 
olitionists in the churches to withdraw froin them. 

Abigail Folsom then rose, and began to deliver 
her testimony against all church organizations, anti- 
slavery organizations, &c., when she was interrupt- 
ed by the chairman, who asked her to sit down and 
let a young colored man address the meeting. Ab- 
igail replied—*.Vo; J wish to speak myself now,— 
and she went on in her usua! strain till 1 was obliged 
to leave the Hall. 

The remarks of Rogers and Remond were re- 
ceived with great applause by the audience, espe- 
cially their attacks upon the church and the clergy, 
which were frequently responded to by cries of 
‘Amen !?-—* Good’ — That's right, &c., from vari- 
ous parts of the house. Indeed, had it not been an- 
nounced that it was a meeting of the Anti-Slavery 
Society, I should have supposed myself in a meet- 
ing of Kneelandites or Infidels. 

Several of the speakers complimented Garrison in 
the highest terms, who, I heard, had not been pre- 
seut at their meetings, owing to the dangerous ill- 
ness of his sister, and other members of his family. 

P. S. I understand that the above resolutions 
were this afternoon adopted by the Seciety, with but 
two or three dissenting voices ! 








*A mistake. It was Frederick Douglas, and not 
C. L. Remond, who spoke on this occasion.— Ed, Lib. 





From the Bay State Democrat. 
The AntieSlavery Meeting at the State House. 


The Representatives’ Hall was filled last evenin 
at an early hour, and the exercises were continue 
till nearly 11 o’clock. ‘There was an abundance of 
good speaking, and of that intense zeal and burning 
enthusiasin for which anti-slavery meetings are so 
distinguished. 

The audience was first addressed by Col. J. P. 
Miller, of Montpelier, Vermont, a man of iron frame 
and nerve, with something of the Ethan Allen qual- 
ity about him, and of a dashing and forcible style of 
eloquence. He went, we believe, some years since, 
to Greece, from New-York, to superintend the sup- 
plies that were sent out to the did of that then suf- 
fering country, and discharged his message with 
signa] courage and good fortune. 

The eccentric George Bradburn, of Nantucket, 
whom every body knows as having been for some 
years in our State Legislature, followed, and said 
harder and more bitter things about politicians, es- 
jpecially whigs, and the clergy, than we recollect 
‘ever to have heard before. His friend Park, and 
jother whigs, who opposed the grant of the Repre- 
| sentatives’ Hall to the Anti-Slavery Society, were 
{roasted over a slow fire most effectually. His wit 
jand scorching ridicule, hitting here and there, 

among friends and foes, called down thunders of 
| applause. 

Charles Lenox Remond, an educated young man 
‘of color, and native of this State, who has lately re- 
turned from Great Britain, where he was treated 
‘with great distinction by the nobility, next took the 
stand, and made a very neat speech, which, for style 
and execution, wou!d be well received in any as- 
sembly. 

Mr. N, P. Rogers, editor of the N. H. Herald of 
|Freedom, and formerly a lawyer of considerable 
leminence at Plymouth, N. H. and Mr. Fuller, a 
| Quaker gentleman, now of New-York, anda British 
subject, then made a few gener«] remarks. re 

The eloquent and talented Wendell Phillips, a 
| member of one of our noblest families, and who al- 
| ways, in speaking, uses ‘thoughts that breathe, and 
| words that burn,’ next answered the call of the as- 
‘sembly, and made an appeal at once brilliant in 
| style and lucid in argument. 

He was succeeded by Frederick Douglas, once a 
slave at the South, whence he escaped quite recent- 
|ly—who made, perhaps, although void of any regu- 
| lar education, the best speech of the evening, every 
\thing considered. He showed great imitative 
‘powers, and gave an amusing exhibition of the 
'southern style of preaching to slaves, and the cor- 
‘responding practice, which seemed to interest the 
‘meeting greatly. His native talents are evidently 
| of a high order. peri 

A lady next appeared in the Speaker's chair, with 
'a rich but plain Quaker dress, her dark hair smooth- 
‘ed placidly down on her fair cheek, which glowed 
from the peculiarity of her position with the carna- 
‘tion's own deep hue, with beautifully curved lip, 
‘and full melting eye, and open brow of alabaster— 
‘all in quiet keeping with maidenly modesty—the 
‘celebrated Abby Kelley—who, with her sweetly 
‘melodious, yet trumpet tones, poured forth her we- 
;inan sou) in depicting the wrongs of the colored 
man, and the deep debasement of her sisterhood in 
lgouthern States. It wasa touching piece of elo- 
| quence, and if we were ever so to our 
!feliows, that angel voice would at once call us back 
' from things of earth to bow in submissiveness at the 
‘shrine of her beauty and her gentleness. No won- 
j der that the abolitionists produce a sensation in the 
‘community, when such sweet enchantresses, with 
their magic wand of poetic enthusiasm, are suffered 
to play at wil] among the finest sensibilities of the 
soul. 

After a few remarks from Mr. Garrison, the as- 
sembly, evidently gratified with the entertainment, 
separated for their respective homes. ‘ 


—— 











| 





Extract of a letter from James Cannings Fuller to 
the Editors of the Anti-Slavery Standard : 


After holding five meetings in the Melodeon, the 
sixth was heid . the Sean ioonh and crowded full. 
Some had to stand four anda half hours; yet they 
declared they were not tired, so interesting was the 
meeting. It wasa favor to be in attendance, to be 
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cheered, warmed, and enccuraged to urge onward 
the sacred cause of freedom, by the eou!-stirring 
speeches of Jonathan Muller, from Vermont, (better 
known by the cognomen of colonel, of Greek cele- 
brity,}the eloquent Phillips, the truth-spoxen Brad- 
burn, and many others; some with puritanical grav- 
ity. By this agreeable variety, were all tastes 
suited, But over and above all this, | would men- 
tion the spirit in which the business was conducted ; 
it was most gratifying, The covering spread at 
times over the meeting, reminded me of the palmy 
days of our cause, and brought to recollection some 
of the sittings of tire London Convention. Two oth- 
er sitt:ags wete held inthe Melodeon. On the eve- 
ning of the sixth day, a meeting of the citizens of 
Boston was held in Faneuil Hall, to receive and 
heat réad the Irish Address, which is signed by 
Daniel O'Connell, Father Mathew, and sixty thou- 
sand Irishmen, to their fellow-countrymen on this 
side of the Atlantic ocean. I wish that I could con- 
vey a description of this enthusiastic meeting. My 
pen is insufficient for the task, and pictorial repre- 
sentation inadequate tothe scene. It must be seen, 
to be appreciated, It is said notiess than five thou- | 
sand pérsofis were present; and a large number of 
thém from the Emerald lele, whose honest hearts, 
whole souls, and sparkling eyes, tesponded through 
the tongue to the contents of the address, Their 
repeated huzzaa, and cheers, both on the resolutions 
and remarks of the many speakers, showed there was 
a wariath of feeling kindled, which 1 trust will not 
soon subside. The Chairman of this last meeting 
was one, who of all men was entitied to that distinc- 
tion; his name is Garrison. Fer his head, Georgia 
offers $5000; his neck was cence encircled in the 
streets of Boston with a halter; but now he was 
almost lifted into the chair by the tremendous 
cheers of the assembled nmultitade. Should Garri- 
son live to see slavery abolished, it woold not sur- 
prise me tf the South were more just toward him, 
than tt wes honest toward Whitney, for his invention 
of the cotton-gin. Georzia may yet do herself hon- 
or by awarding to trim #5000, and other slaveholding 
Stetes follow her example. Stranger things than 
this have come to pass within my recollection. 
What a change of feeling there must be in Boston | 
since 1835. Now the Old Cradle of Liberty open- 
ed to the abolitionists, that they and the Irish in the 
city might meet to rock liberty once more within its; 
venerated walls; and if through the eve the mviti-! 
tode needed emulation, it was before them when} 
they beheld looking down on them, Washington, 
John Hancock, General Warren, the founder of vad 
Hull, and last, thongh not least, the sturdy defender : 
of the right of petition, John Quincy Adams. 

No mancan tell what may be the results of this 
last meeting on our cagse, Irish hearts beat high 
for liberty, find them where you may. If they did 
not, they could not as Catholics take shelter in the 
church. I think [{ can bless the God of Heaven that 
the anti-slavery cause has for its defenders the Pope 
of Rome, and among the laity such men as Danie! 
O'Connell, Theobald Mathew, Dr. Madden, all of 
Jreland ; and the many prominent characters in her 
communion in England, and especially in France. 
‘Let the adopted citizens of America labor to extend 
to all the inhabitants of the land, the freedom which 
they themselves carne here to enjoy, and to hand 
down to their ‘posterity, and the days of slavery are 
nembered. The henrts of hondreds, if not thousands, 
who were at the meeting, stand pledged to carry 
out the principles of the Address, just as much as 
though they had received the pledge of eternal hos- | 
tility from Father Mathew; and | doubt not they 
will do so, if the seed sown be nurtured by our Bos-! 
ton friends. They have promised to do so; they | 
have the ability, and I hope the determination of 
purpose to redeem the promise. It fs their privi- 
lege to cultivate and direct the Irish mind into the 
advocacy of liberty for al! mankind, irrespective of 
color orclime. 

Frederick Douglas, the fugitive from slavery, was 
in attendance ; and itis saying but little that inthe 
Melodeon, as well as the State House, and Faneuil 
Hall, he shone brightly. Both Frederietk and Luns- 
ford Lane are noble specimens of humanity. God 
made them men; slavery made them into chattels 
personal. ‘They possess powerful minds, and are 
logical reasoners. Lunsford had an opportunity to 
tell the story of his wife, and their six children, all 
of whom are now in bondage in North Carolina. 
Their so-called owner says they are worth $3000; 
butas Lunsford paid $1000 for hirself, he feels 
disposed to let them go for 2500. A collection was 
taken up to aid him, and S103 were contributed. 
He is now minus about 3400. 

Our Boston friends have large hearts, keep open 
house, and leve free discussion. If you want your 
spirits refreshed, and your countenances sharpened 
by meeting a bretherhood of men and women, 
true to humanity, go if you canto the next anniver- 
sary, or the annual meeting of the New-England | 
Society; and take a long and deep draught with 
them at the pure fountain of sbolitionism. In say- 
ing this, J wish it to be understood that they advo- 
cate inoral sunsion, anid the carrying of anti-slavery 
morality into every department of life that circum | 
stances may lead them into. Desiring the Divine 
blessing on all their endeavors that are consistent 
with our Heavenly Father's will, 1 subscribe myself 
their cbliged and affectionate friend, 

JAMES C. FULLER. 


—_—_—— 


From the Herald of Freedom, of the 4th instant: 











Of the meeting during the day, we learn nothing 
—but we hear that the evening meeting was an en- 
thusiastic and most glorious affair. Five thousand 
people, it is said, thronged in and about the Hall, 
and in their responses to the speeches of the occa- 
sion, made the Old Cradle of Liberty rock as in days 
ef yore. TWO THOUSAND IRISHMEN were 
there—and when the Address of O’Connell and 
Father Mathew, and the sixty thousand men of Ire- 
Jand, to the Irishmen of America, urging them as 
drishmen, to join the Abolitionists, was read—they 
made the Old Hall ring again! God bless the Irish 
heart every where! {t always sympathizes with the 
wronged. We wish we had been there, to have 
shouted for Liberty with them. If the Old Cradle is 
to have another such rocking, we hereby request our 
friend John A. Collins, who we think will havea 
hand in the matter, to give us due notice, that we 
may be there too. 

A real genuine, (none of your counterfeit) LIB- 
ERTY MEETING IN FANEUIL HALL! And 
TWO THOUSAND IRISHMEN in attendance!! Think 
of that, American Despots. Yes—and the meeting 
addressed by Wendell Phillips and Edmund Quincy 
—old revolutionary blood courses there! And 
Charles Lenox Remond, a puack man—Frederick 
DOUGLAS, a ruxaway stave!!! Think of! 
that, ye miserable flesh-:nongers that are trying to! 
excommunicate the venerable John Quincy Adams | 
from your infamous Congress—a fugilive playing | 
the Sam Adams before a Boston audience in Fan- | 
evil Hali—(did you ever hear of Fancuil Halli be-! 
fore, or of the spirit that haunts it 7)—and all amid | 
the most enthusiastic cheering! Aye—and one! 
more fact for you—W illiam Lioyd Garrison in the} 
Chair! Think of these things, ye friends of slavery | 
—for your end draweth nigh, and your destruction | 
is even now waiting at the door! Immediate re- 
pentance is your only safety. F. | 





From the same paper of the 11th inst, 


We have recently witnessed some of the most | 
magnificent meetings ever held in the Old Bay State | 
since the starting of the anti-slavery enterprise. ‘The | 
People of the Land are swelling the triumphs and 
lengthening the train of anti-slavery i Massachu- | 
setts. Down-tfodden and outlawed Humanity there, | 
holds her gatheriags not now in Julien Halls or | 
Chardon Street stables, but in the ample Marlbo- 
roughs and Meledeons. The haughty State House | 
fliags open its portals to the ‘ niggers’ and the ‘ fa-| 
natics,’ and the Speaker's platform is trodden by the | 
fugitive slave, while the old legislative ambhitheatre | 
around it sends back responsive thunders to the in- 
cendiary interrogatories of Garrison; and Faneuil 
Hail rocks, like the sky ina thunder storm, as he| 
ascends the Chair amid tempests of acclamation, to} 
preside over the musterings of the People. We! 
check our exnitation to watch its influence on the 
Cause. We dread the courtesy of the politicians, 
as the old Trojan Priest dreaded the Greeks, and the 
gifts they brought. They may prove as disastrous 
to anti-slavery as the Trojan horse did to the ‘hea- 
ven-defended ’ city. 

Among the strangers present who took consider- 
able part in the discussions, were friends Fuller of 
New-York and Miller of Vermont. We never saw 
friend Fuller appear so well. He was admirable. 
especially at the meeting in the State House. Our 
gallant friend Miller was a frequent speaker, and 
always animated and interesting. He has quitted 
the army, but has not wholly laid aside his military 

ait and manual exercise. His gestures are more 
Fixe “a Greek trooper’s, than a debating citizen’s in 
time of peace,and he has an eye that would daunt 
a very eiaveholder. 

The meeting in the State House was one of ex- 
ceeding entertainment and interest. The ample 
Hall was crowded to overflowing, like a court-house 





at a capital trial, and with an auditory of a kind not 
often found at un anti-slavery meeting. Friend 
Miller led the way on the platform, in his heroic 
vein, and was heard with much ——— He 
charges an audience, as Murat used to charge at 
the head of a squadron of cavalry. {t would take 
some time after him for them to get drowsy, under 
the tamest speakers. But tame speakers did not 
follow him. George Bradburn rose next, evidently 
feeling himself in his peculiar element, and on an 
arena where he liad been used to triumph. He was 
greeted as a veteran Athleta, by the legislative por- 
tien of the auditery, and with tumultuous plaudits 
by the whole; and he sustained himself through a 
considerably prolonged speech, with every variety 
of forensic ability and eloquence. He was followed 
by Charles Lenox Reimond, who wel! maintained his 
laurels, won as an elegant, correct and forcible 
speaker, on the other side of the water. The mect- 
ing paid him the most respectful and profound at- 
tention, and had Quaker Stephen Chase, the rail- 
road overseer, been there, he would sooner have 
thought of taking passage himself in the boiler of 
the engine, than of asking the colored orator to the 
Jim Crow car. 

We followed Remond with a word or two on the 
invincibility and innateness of the colored prejudice, 
and a brief recital of some of his receptions in pub- 
lic and private, when we were with him in Europe. 
We think it woald have been an awkward business 
for any body to have shown hin any disrespect, that 
evening, in that asse:nbly. The cry then rose from 
al] quarters, for Wendell Plillips, the Boston Orator, 
the modern Otis, as that now dishonored name once 
bore the palin in the field of popular eloquence. He 
came forward, and we have never heard hiin speak 
with greater force, richness ana beauty. The audi- 
ence fully appreciated his elegant and powerful 
efforts. Had it been on some other occasions, Bea- 
con Street would have honored him with a festiva:. 
Friend Fuller followed him in a speech of pathos 
and effect. Recent sickness had saddened his 
spirits, and imparted an interesting tenderness and 
solemnity to his remarks. We have never known 
him speak so well. 

The next speaker who trod the platform was the 
fugitive Douglas. We have before spoken of this 
extfiordinary man. He is about three years from 
the scene where he was born and raised in slavery, 
a human ox, It is truly astonishing that such manly 
and lofty developments as he exhibits, could have 
taken place under that unspeakable system. He has 
the port, and countenance, and heroic ‘assurance,’ 
and almost the stature of the Roman Coriolanus,— 
and we could but rejoice in enthusiasin of spirit, as 
he presented himself to the gaze of the unwonted 
assembly. He reininded us of the * African Chief’ 
in the verses—al! but the chains, which he had 
spurned from his kinbs— 


* Chain'd in the market place he stood, 
A man of giant frame, 

Amid the gathering multitudes, 
That shrunk to hear his name.’ 


Garrison announced him, in his peculiarly arous- 
ing manner, as ‘a thing from the South!’ The 
idea seemed to fire the noble fugitive with the in- 
dignation of outraged nature. His eye flashed as 
he spoke in tones of appalling earnestness and sig- 
nificancy, declaring that ‘he stood before them that 
night a thief and a robber! ‘This head, these limbs, 
this body,’ said he, ‘I-have stolen fro:a my master !’ 
We wish the United States Senate, and the poor 
slave master T'yler and his dark Secretary, who but 
for his politics and his degeneracy, were a brother 
and a match forthe noble Douglas, had been pre- 
sent to witness lis bearing and his speech. ‘There 
was a group of young sprigs from the South there— 
probably from Harvard College, where Epomunp 
Quiney’s father educates the young American in 
the principles of the plantation. ‘They were sitting 
close at the right of the platform, and they looked as 
the South will, when she hears rumor of slave-risiag. 
The speech of Douglas was a stern denunciation 
of slavery, such as became a man, who had endured 
its unutterable indignities. He spoke with an in- 
dignation approaching ‘to anger, which it was most 
satisfying and refreshing to hear. He denounced 
the North, as well as the South, as the chief sus- 
tainers of the slave system. He charged upon the 
whole country the infliction of slavery on himself 
and his brethren. He spoke of the Southern clergy 
in the most withering sarcasin, and with admirable 
mimickry took off their slavehoiding gospel as they 
preach it to master and to siave in the Southern 
sanctuary. And the North preached the same thing, 
he sternly said, from pulpit and theological semina- 
ry—in meeting-house, and in etage,\ and rail-road 
car, and every where. He spoke of his own master, 
a miserable wretch of a Methodist ciass-leader, who, 
we should suppose, would make one of the most in- 
solent and impudent of all slaveholding tyrants. 
That ecclesiastical department is a capital training 
for the berth of an overseer and driver. He had 
known him, he said, whip his female slave, cousin 
to the speaker—till the blood stood in a pool at her 
feet! And then he would go off, and groan and 
how! at class-meeting, we presume, so us to be 
heard over several plantations! Horrible! horrible! 

Abby Kelley was called for, as Douglas took his 
seat, arnid the cheerings of the people. We were 
sorry to see her obey the call, for the mobocratic 
portion of the auditory—especially the young South- 
rons, were vociferous in making it, and longing to 
glut their vulgar curiosity, iu seeing a woman, a 
beautiful woman, speaking before the public. It 
was besides getting quite late, and we feit that the 
emeeting needed a winding up from Garrison. Abby 
Kelley had not time to get herself fairly enlisted in 
a speech—yet she spoke with distinguished point 
and effect. She introduced de Joinvilie, the young 
French prince, and Girard, his victorious rival for 
the literary prize at Paris—a young negro from the 
West Indies—to illustrate the prejudice that pre- 
vails among our people, and which they suppose to 
be natural and to prevail every where. She suppos- 
ed Girard to have accompanied de Joinville in the 
French frigate to this country, as he used to associ- 
ate with him at his father’s table—where the old 
king crowned his temples with oak leaves, we be- 
lieve, with his own hand, in token of his triumph in 
the literary contest, over the competing genius of 
France. She traced them to a ride on our rail-roads, 
and introduced Quaker Steplien Chase, of the Salem 
and Boston road, dragging out young Girard for 
annoying the white passengers with his negro pres- 
ence, and de Joinville for remonstrating; as he 
dragged out Douglas and Collins the other day. 
The craven Quaker, however, would not have dared 
order de Joinville out. He was a king’s son, and 
pro-slavery would lick the sole of a king’s son shoe. 
Friend Chase would have let the cars run over his 
own sleek body if de Joinville had bidden him, and 
the corporation weuld have backed him up in it. 
These corporations know a king’s son from the 
co:nmon people, and his majesty anght have carried 
all the blacks of the West Indies, or our South, and 
the corporation themselves would have gone into the 
Jim Crow, to accommodate them, if his young maj- 
esty had bidden them. We were in hopes Abby 
would have traced Girard into the Boston ball, with 
de Joinville, and had the prince bidden some of the 
young Beacon Street heiresses, who were worship- 
ping him, dance with his sable friend! Girard 
would not have danced with de Joinville’s mistress 
though, if he had been there! 

The assembly was breaking up as Abby Kelley 
closed, when Garrison leaped upon the platiorm, aud 
demanded audience for a moment. ‘They had heard 
that fugitive slave speak before them, he said. Ife 
now asked of the meeting, and he would thank them 
to answer him, if they deemed him a man, and ca- 
pable of taking care of himself? Yes! was the 
prompt reply. Well then, he cried, is he entitled to 
his liberty? Yes! shouted the multitude. Will 
you aid the Southern blood-hounds, if they should 
come here after him, to seize him,and carry him 
back to slavery? No! thundered the multitude, in 
a voice that made the old Hall ring again. The 
legislature of Massachusetts, continued he, have 
given the fugitive slave a trial by jury, to try whether 
or no he isa man, and entitled to his liberty. Is it 
not an infamous question? Ir 1s! responded the 
multitude. Will you petition the legislature to have 
it repealed, that that question may never again be 
raised in the old Commonwealth of Massachusetts ? 
Yes!! Well then, said he, one interrogatory more. 
Will you petition old Massachusetts to pass a de- 
claratory law, that whoever sets foot on her sacred 
soil, shall from that moment be held and protected 
asa free man? Yes! was the mighty response, 
from all quarters of the crowded hall. God bless 
you then, he replied, and let them go, and the meet- 
ing separated. 





The Old Cradle of Liberty rang with the words of 
O'Connell and Father Mathew, addressed to the 
Irish population, on Friday evening last, and re- 
ceived a hearty and thundering response from the 
immense mass of people there assembled, a large 
— of which was made up of the Irish, Wm. 

loyd Garrison was called to the ee ee made a 
neat speech. All the speeches were highly anima- 
ting and interesting, and the whole proceedings, 


ending in a series of high-toned anti-slavery resolu- 
tions, went off in fine style. We have never heard 
better principles of liberty, or purer democracy ad- 
vanced any where at any time. The prisciples of 
liberty, with J. Q. Adams at the head, are begin- 
ning once more to prevail, and the principles of 
slavery to be viewed in their proper light.—Lynn 
Record. 





We attended a grand, glorious, sublime anti-sla- 
very meeting at Faneuil Hall, Boston, last Friday 
evening. It was held for the purpose of unrolling 
the great Jrish Address, and it was worthy of the oc- 
casion. 

Garrison was in the Chair, and Quincy, Phillips, 
J. C. Fuller, Remond, Douglas, and Bradburn 
made speeches; just such speeches as we like, (so 
far as we heard the:n.) and wel! calculated to pro- 
mote the great work of political regeneration. 

Old Faneuil was full to overflowing. The gal 
leries were crowded with ladies, and the flor with 
'handreds of the sons of Erin; and the way the 
children of the Emerald Isle received rae AppRESS 
or 60,000 lrisumeNn, BEADED BY Daniet O'ConN- 
NeLL anD THropaLp Matuew, urging them to 
| join the Abolitionists, and vote for Abolitionists only, 
| made pro-slavery politicians look pale, 

Never did that old Hall open its doors toa more 
‘immense multitude—never did its old wals ring 
j with louder and more enthusiastic cheen. The 
| spirit of °76 is reviving again. The gloriors work 
of liberation is begun, and it must be conpleted. 
Events are converging to the grand catastrophe, and 
slavery hastens to its ceath ander the hand of moral 
and political action.—.V. H. People’s Advocete. 











Correspondence of the Journal of Commerce. 


Wasurneton, Wednesday, Feb. 9th. 
Mr. Waddy Thompson, of South Car6fina, has 
been nominated as Minister to Mexico, and Wash- 
ington Irving, of New-York, as Minister to Spain. 
The Adams Case. 
In the House, this morning, Mr. Gikner presented 
the following com:nunication, addressed to the 
Speaker: 


February 8, 1842. 

The undersigned, members of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, respectfully ask the House to ex- 
cuse them fro:n further service on that Committee. 
Recent occurrences induce them to doubt whether 
the removal of the present chairman of ‘he Commit- 
tee would meetthe approbation of the House, and 
they are unwilling to serve with a chiirman who 
has avowed opinions and persevered ina system of 
conduct which, in the estimation of the undersign- 
ed, have shown him to be an unsafe depository of 
this public trust, or of that confidence which is nec- 
essary to the relation between a chairman and the 
meinbers of such a committee. 

THOS. W. GILMER, 
R.M. T. HUNTER, 
R. BARNWELL RHETT, 
GEORGE H. PROFFITT. 
To the Hon. the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives. 

This communication was accompanied by the 
following letter from Mr. Johnson: 

Tuespay Mornina, 8th Feb., 1842. 
Dear Sin: 

Indisposition will prevent my attending the meet- 
ing of the Cominittee on Foreign Affairs this morn- 
ing; but if it should be of the slightest importance 
to know what would be my course upon the vote 
for re-electing a chairman, after the remarks of Mr. 
Adams inthe House, and after his course in the 
Com.nittee, in himself urging a member to move an 
election of chairman, and the manner of his disclos- 
ing and asing the minutes of the Committee ; I will 
say, that for me to vote for him would be, after these 
circuimstaaces, to endorse his sentiments and to 
sanction his conduct, which I cannot do. There- 
fore, I should be bound in my sense of public duty 
to vote for some other person as chairman. 

It would have been agreeable to my feelings, if 
[ could have been relieved from serviag on the 
Committee for several weeks past. 

You are at liberty to make known the contents of 
this communication. 

Very respectfully, yours, 
(Signed) W. COST JOHNSON. 

Hon. T. W. Gitmer. 

The letters were read, and Messrs. Gilmer, Hun- 
ter, Rhett, Profit, and Johnson were excused, at 
their request, from farther corvice an the Cammittee 
of Foreign Affairs. 





[Reported for the Liberator.] 


Appearance before the Legislative Committee. 
RAIL-ROAD CORPORATIONS, &c. 


Fes. 10th, 1842. 
The Representatives’ Chamber was filled with 
deeply interested listeners at the hour appointed, 
and Wendell Phillips first addressed the Commit- 
tee : 


Mr. Cuatnman: Lappear before you in behalf 
of those persons, whose signatures are affixed to the 
numerous petitions now inthe hands of the House, 
for redress of various grievances growing out of 
the existence of slavery. They may be described 
as consisting of five different kinds:—Those rela- 
ting tothe Rail-road Corporations—those on Fiori- 
da—those that regard the course of the Senators 
and Representatives in Congress, with respect to 
the petitions and resolutions of this Conunonwealth, 
on the subject of slavery—those respecting the 
rules and orders of Congress—those relating to our 
various points of discussion on the subject with 
Great Britain —and those onthe denial of the rigats 
of citizenship at the South. I shall coutine myself 
principally to those on the rail-road question, though, 
if time permits, [ may make a few observations on 
some of the other points now before the Legislature. 
[ suppose the Coimmittee to be aware of certain 
facts, of common notoriety, such as these :—that, at 
some of the rail-road, depots, colored citizens, though 
paying the highest price for tickets, are not permit- 
ted to ride in the first class of cars, after having 
purchased them, but are placed in cars decent 
enough by the:nselves; or condemned toa rough, 
uncomfortable mode of conveyance in the inferior 
class of cars, called the ‘Jim Crow cars.’ I sup- 
pose the committee to be aware, also, of the various 
outrages upon the persons, the feelings, and the 
rights of these citizens, perpetrated at the instance 
of the directors of the rail-road corporatious, especi- 
ally within the last few months. There are many 
cases, in which they have been forcibly dragged 
from the cars with unnecessary violence, and some- 
times driven from the rail-road, so that they were 
not able to go that time, however important and 
pressing might be their affuirs. [t is upon such 
facts as these, that the petitions before you are 
based, and those petitioners request that immediate 
measures may be taken by the Legislature for the 
redress of this grievance, either by the passage of a 
deciaratory law, or such other action as shall be 
thought best calculated, effectually and forever, to 
prevent their recurrence. There can be but two 
objections to such action on the part of the Legis- 
lature. It might be said, first, that they have no 
right to take it; or, second, that it is not worth 
while. 

Now as to the right of the Legislature to take the 
| requisite action, there seeins no reasonable ground 
of objection; for these corporations owe their ex- 
istence, in the first place, to an act of the Common- 
wealth. They are sustained by its funds, and pro- 
tected by itin the exercise of special privileges 
and franchises. The Legislature creates—of course. 
it cancontrol them. ‘I'hey are bound to make re- 
ports, from time to time, of their proceedings to it 
Thatfact presupposes the right to regulate their 
proceedings, if need be. The making of such a re- 
port would be auseless mockery, if the Legislature 
have no power in the case. And with regard to the 
purticular action required, no reasonable man can 
doubt that the Legislature have the right to make 
it. These corporations are public servants, and are 
therefore bound to serve in accordance with the 
laws of the Commonwealth ; and all their by-laws 
must be in accordance with the Constitution and 
laws of the State. it is for the benefit of the pub- 
fie, that the State funds have been granted them. 
[tis as public highways, that they hold their various 
privileges and immunities It is not as individuals 
that they should be dealt with, whose cases can be 
left to coinmon jaw; but it is as Corporations, ex- 
isting by your special enactments, fur the public 
service and the public goed, that they should be re- 
quired to do nothing contravening the service and 
the good that they exist to perform, or the Constitu- 
tion of the Commonwealth, that gives them their 
existence, or the equal rights of all the people 
which that Constitution was framed to secure. 

Now I ask, Mr. Chairman, if their by-laws, forbid- 
ding the equal, free and comfortable conveyance of 
a portion of the people, be not in direct contraven- 
tion of the rights guaranteed to them? It is nota 








privilege to be transported in the cars of the corpo- 
ration, upon payment of a certain sum:—it is a right. 
Payment of the specified sum, and conformity to the 
usual and decent rules of society, enfttle a man to 
the use of this conveyance. [f this be a right at all, 
and that it is, the power of suing in case of its deni- 
al altests, itsurely ought to be an equal right. All 
who comply with the conditions should be adinitted 
alike to the benefit. J ask, are they so? Yes, they 
say, as was said about the marriage law, the repeal 
of which has passed one of the branches of this 
Legislature by so large a majority, and as J hope 
will never be again said. It was said respecting 
that law, that its operations were equal, bearing 
as much upon the white man as upon the black: 
andin the same manner, it is argued that the corpo- 

rations appoint to every man his seat, and that the 
agreement is to convey him from place to place; 
which agreement being fulfilled, the duty of the 

corporation is accomplished. But, sir, L ask this 
committee to reflect, that here is a direct insult of- 
fered to the man of color. Instead of de:nanding 
of him only the sum of money and the decent man- 
ners which entitle others toa seat, they require of 
him, in addition, submission to insult! Have thoy 
this right?) This community, Mr. Chairman, is not 
one whose theory tolerates privileged classes. If 
the poor man, who, by dress or mauners, should 
chance to vary from whatever arbitrary standard 
the corporation should choose to establish, should 
approach the cars, and be told he was out of his 
place, and impudently assuming ;—if the directors 
should say to him, * You shaa’t come here—you are 
not of the rich class—you must go in the Jim Crow 
car, and there shall we proceed to drag you ’—I ask, 
if the poor man, so treated, would have the enjoy- 
ment of his equal rights on the rail-road? Would 
this distinction be tolerated a moment? Yet there 
is the same reason for its toleration in this case, as 
in that of the colored man. Would this be equal ? 
If it be equal, (and I aliude to it expressly, because 
it is so often assumed,) why is the colored man 
boxed up in an inferior car, and why is the assumed 
right to appoint a man’s place practically confined to 
the colored man in its exercise? There is injury to 
his rights, and insu)t to his person, in this by-law of 
the Eastern rail-road, by the terms which of all are to 
be subjected to the same treatment. They were 
driven ty the use of those terns by that sympathy of 
white men with colored men, which the insulting 
assumption had called fortn. ‘The white man took 
his seat by the man of color to mark his sympathy, 
and then they dragged out the white man too. 

Further, as to the rights of the rail-road corpora- 
tions. There are distinctions which the Common- 
wealth itself has no right to make—which it, there- 
fore, entrusts to none of its inferior tribunals: and 
will you permit these rail-road corporations to as- 
sume a power greater than you may yourselves 
claim to exercise, and which the citizens would 
not for a moment have suffered from, had it not been 
for the creative and sustaining action of the Com- 
monwealth’s act of incorporation, the natare and 
scope of which these directors mistake and pervert? 

Then, again, consider into what hands this great 
and unjust power falls. In the hands of irrespon- 
sible and ignorant men, who, knowing that they are 
sustained by the wealth and the power of these cor- 
porations, carry out these unconstitutional by-laws 
in the most reprehensible manner. By suffering 
their continuance, you place both the colored nian 
and the white man inthe hands of men who neither 
know the rights of others, nor care for the conse- 
quences of their violation ; and what scenes are con- 
stantly liable to ensue, in consequence of their ig- 
norant violence ! 

The freedom of the press is sacred and unlimited; 
and yet the Jaws punish such publications as must 
necessarily result in violence and mobs trom their 
libellous character. Now| put it to the commit- 
tee, whether scenes of violeuce and outrage are not 
likely to be of continual occurrence, if tie by-laws 
of these rail-roads are allowed ? Will not the con- 
sequences be continual quarrels and breaches of the 
public peace? Ihave abundant evidence in this 
Hall to substantiate the cases of persons who have 
been cruelly and with unnecessary violence ejected 
from the cars. I will, with the permission of the 
coimmittee, read a statement emanating from the 
co:nmittee of a large public meeting in New-Bed- 
ford, called to examine into the recent case of out- 
rage committed upon the Taunton and New-Bedford 
rail-road, The names of the committee appointed, 
and whose names are affixed to the statement, are 
John Bailey, Wm. C. Coffia, Nathan Johnson, and 


George Bunker; all of them gentlemen of unim- 
peached vorarity, «2 «vi RUOWN In Weir own 


county, and certainly some, if not all of them, through 
the Commonwealth. 


[Mr. Phillips, having read the statement of the 
New-Bedford Committee. —which we have placed en 
our last page,—procceded as follows :] 

Let me here remark, that [ would claim no impli- 
cit credence for any statement that I thus present to 
the committee. They, of course, must ia any such 
case suspend their judginent, till they have evidence 
on the other side. But [ submit this as the evidence 
of worthy and excellent citizens, well knownas such 
in the community, as to the character of the scenes 
likely to oceur in consequence of these regulations 
of rail-road corporations; and J say that, as in the 
law of libel, even supposing that there were no great 
actual outrage, as yet, this legislature is bound to 
act with reference to the probability of its occur- 
rence, 

Ove tore observation let me ask the committee 
to make, as to the claim that the rail-road directors 
make to the equality of the operation of their by- 
laws. ‘All we undertake, they say, ‘is to carry a 
man, and this we do” Now I ask the committee, if 
a white man is carried inside of whatever car he 
chooses, and a colored man on the top of it, separat- 
ed from the company he coines with, and exposed to 
the inclemency of the weather, where is the equality ? 
Why, if persons are permitted to marry, irrespective 
of color, as to the honor of our State they probably 
soon will be, these corporations may violently sepa- 
rate married persons, placing the wife in one car, 
and the husband in another, and yet say, ‘We 
trench not upon rights—we agree to carry, and we 
do carry’! 

It ia said sometimes, it is not worth while to legis- 
late on such a subject as this; and there are those 
who consider this a trifling matter. ‘Mo the colored 
citizen, sir, it is not so, but one seriously affecting 
the every day interests of life. He claiims it of the 
legislature he helped to create, that it should shield 
him from the meonvenience, the wrong, the dis- 
grace, insult and suffering of these unconstitational 
by-laws of corporations. These various sufferings 
are too lightly thought of by those whom no possi- 
bility of participation excites to sympathy; but they 
are none the less real and severe. [ myseif knew a 
colored girl. who was under the necessity of coming 
to the city of Boston for some purpose relating to 
her health or livelihood, [ now forget the exact rea- 
son; and she was obliged to wait a fortnight for the 
opportunity : nor would the stageman have taken ber 
at last, but for the fact that, at the expiration of that 
time, by a fortunate concurrence in their affairs, the 
stage was filled with abolitionists, the weight of 
whose remonstrances was attended to. 

But the legislatnre has no right, it will be said, to 
control men who act individually, for they may ac- 
comimodate whom they choose. I know it, sir; but 
you have the right to control these corporations, 
which are not individuals acting on their own re- 
sponsibility, but the creatures of your own enact- 
ment. ‘The character of this /egislature is involved 
in their proceedings ; and for their offences this leg- 
islature 13 responsible. 

The very men who make the by-laws in question, 
will welcome an act of this body to which they can 
point, when any prejudiced individual complains uiat 
other men, too, have rights, as well as himself, ana 
will gladiy feel themselves relieved of this sort of 
supervision. T’hey huve said it, once and again: 
there is no opinion existing in the great body of the 
travelling public, which requires it at their hands. 
It is a fact, that, on the largest and most frequented 
of the rail-roads, no such regulation has wbtained. 
They have not made it on the Worcester, or Nor- 
wich, or Western, or Lowell, or Nashua, or Port- 
land roads. ‘The only ones which do make this ar- 
bitrary, odious and cruel distinction, are the East- 
ern—New-Bedford and Taunton—and the Provi- 
dence lines. 

I said it was cruelty to make it—for the definition 
of cruelty is unnecessary violence. I ask if, ou the 
other high-ways of the Commonwealth, a colored 
man can be ordered off ?—if public opinion would 
tolerate, for a moment, the barring of them against 
any class of citizens, or any specific regulations for 
one class not applicable to all? What would be 
thought of it, should it be attempted by the citizens 
of Boston to open their polls at one hour for the 
white and at another hour for the colored citizens ? 
Would such an election be valid for a moment? 
Can a colored man be constitutionally and lawfully 
excluded from the normal schools, or the public 
schools? Can a jury be constitutionally organized, 
from which a man’s color alone has been the reason 
for his exclusion? The law on these subjects is ali 


the law, in fact, that we want. We wish it to be} 
clearly defined, that the same coustitutional law} 

verns the corporations which hold their charter 
ie the Commonwealth. 

It may be said, if these regulations are so clearly 
unconstitutional, why not procure their condemna- 
tion from the courts? It has been tried, sir, and the 
courts allow the pleading of custo. 

Some time since, when a Brazilian officer, a colo- 
nel in the army of his own country, was travelling 
here with his invalid wife, they were not allowed 
the enjoyment of their equal rights in a public con- 
veyance. The gentleman sued that corporation, and 
the judges allowed the plea of usage. This decis- 


» 


‘jon will, of course, be followed by the subordinate 


courts. We ask not for the creating of law ;—we 
ask the legislature to say what is Jaw; for the pres- 
ent uncertainty presents us in no very honorable po- 
sition to the gaze of the world. Imagine a foreigner | 


world, where his color is no bar to his advancement ; 
or from Hayti, where he has, perhaps, exercised the 
highest civil functions; he lands in Salem, thinking 
to enjoy those privileges of travel which are dented 
by no other country to the citizens of our own. Hie 
wishes to see our people under all their aspects, to 
exa:nine our institutions, and to learn our customs. 
But his attempts will be in vain to Jeara much of 
the social, the civil, or the literary condition of Sa- 
lem. ‘There is her museum, founded and enriched 
by the noble munificence of her merchants. He 
may look at the outside of it, for he cannot be hin- 
dered; but entrance is impossible—nor is there in 
the whole city a public house to which he can be 
ad:nitted on equal terms. He goes to the rail-road 
depot, that he may be conveyed, as quickly as pos- 
sible, from the scene of inhospitality, and finds that, 
for his money, there is no just equivalent in wait- 
ing. They convey him much in the sense in which 
Falstaft says the wise use the word, when they want 
an cuphomism for cheating. ‘They take his money, 
and make him take a box, instead of a car. He lands 
in Boston, and wishes to look at the treasures of 
science and the arts at the Atheneum. He may 
gaze, at leisure, at the external architecture; for 
none of his time can he be’ permitted to expend 
within. He may gaze at the ceiling of the Old 
South, in enviable proximity to it, from his lofty po- 
sition in the negro pew, where no flights of elo- 
quence froin the pulpit can reach to interrupt the 
inspection. He wishes to secure a lodging, which 
shall give him some information as to the degree of 
comfort or luxury which the city affords ;—the high 
portal of the Tremont House is not high enough to 
admit him to pass beneath it. He finds himself de- 
prived of every advantage of travel and society, and 
of every fucility for seeing the people as they are ; 
while at the very moment that he finds himself 
dragged from the cars, he may have the mortifica- 
tion of seeing that he leaves behind him another 
man of color, qualified, by being a slave, for the» po- 
sition in the presence of freemen of which he is so 
insultingly deprived! I have seen this myself, Mr. 
Chairman. I have seen the Governor of this Com- 
monwealth travelling with a Senator from Kentucky, 
and, seated side by side with them, that Senator’s 
slave! And nota sound was heard from the crea- 
tures of the corporation about the disqualification of 
color, or from ihe company in the cars among whom 
he was seated. The free colored citizen, in availing 
himself of his rights, shall find only insult and out- 
rage; while the man who comes in bondage, shall 
have every accommodation ! 

The prejudice against color is said to be strong. 
I believe that it is wrongly named. Jt is, in its na- 
ture, deference to the siaveholder; and I ask the 
committee, what foundation there is in reason, right, 
or constitutional law, for the fuct that the turban of 
the slave is a stronger talisman at the door of a rail- 
road car, than the hat of the free citizen? This 
Commonwealth boasts that she is trying to do her 
duty on the subject of slavery, and she has done 
somewhat. The jury-box, the ballot-box, the school- 
house are, legally at least, at the disposition of all 
her sons. She is blotting out the last disgraceful 
statute from her book of laws. But the fact that the 
cases are comparatively few, and the times far be- 
tween, in which these rights are needed to be exer- 
cised, shows the greatness of her inconsistency, if 
she neglects to secure to all the citizens this right 
of moving from place to place, the denial of which 

is a source of such constant inconvenience and suf- 
fering and vexation. 

This subject has received so much ridicule from 
the thoughtless and unfeeling, that L wish to im- 
press upon the minds of the committee its true as- 
Poy and to divest it of these arbilrary associations 
of ideas; which, generated in the minds of the vi- 
cious and the hardened, yet obtain power in minds 
of a different description, (which have not been 
led to give the subject attention,) by dintof constant 
iteration. 

I know by experience and observation, the effect 
of this unworthy treatnent. I have seen a colored 
man (and pe was the only man | knew in the whole 
train, driven from my side by the creatures of the 
rail-road corporation, without even the wretched ex- 
cuse thal one man’s prejudices demanded the sacri- 
fice of another’s rights. Nota soul in the car wish- 
ed his expulsion, On one hand sat a reverend di- 
vine from Brookline,—on another, one formerly an 
honored inember of this House, Mr. Rantoul. There 
was no gratification in the whole affair, except to 
the insolence of the conductor. J went with the 
man to the inconvenient seat assigned him, and when 
I saw the depression of his spirits for hours, and the 
flush of injured feeiing that darkened his face, as 
the bitter thought of causeless insult came continu- 
ally up, | deeply felt the injury done to the commu- 
nity by permitted outrages against the rights of its 
inembers. If the judiciary, or any other power than 
the Legislature, had caused this wrong, it would not 
have been borne an instant. I trust the Legislature 
will not, by permitting the rights of these corpora- 
tions to lay undefined, occasion its continuance.— 
The pregnancy of such cases calls for immediate 
and effectual action, There are men in Salein and 
New Bedford, whose daily business calls them to 
this city ; yet they can never approach the cars » ith- 
out the prospect of delay, disappointment and vexa- 
tion, and outrages upon their feelings and persons. 

Now look at the affair in another point of view.— 
A white man goes to the cars in what company he 
chooses—takes his seat where, from his whitns, or 
nerves, or his preferences, it likes him best; near 
those with whom he wishes to converse, and distant 
from those he would avoid. The colored man can 
do nothing of the kind. If he goes with a white 
friend with whom he wishes to converse, he must 
quit his company at the outset, and submit to the 
insult of the separation. Now it restz with those 
who object to the equal rights of citizens in this 
Commonwealth, to show why they should submit to 
this state of things. The prima facie case is made 
out when we have shown that it is contrary to the 
law ; and it reunins with the opponents to show whiy 
the laws should not be defined and enforced. 

So much confusion is made by those whose pleas- 
ure it is to misrepresent the class of petitioners, in 
whose behalf I au here, that! will take leave to say 
by way of explanation, what it is that the petitioners 
do not ask, ‘Viey claim of the Legislature ne rules 
for men’s conduct in suciety on this point—no rules 
for individuals, as such. But when a man comes 
upon a public highway, he is no longer an individu- 
al simply—he becomes a citizen; and the Legisla- 
ture is under obligation to define the laws whereby 
he is to govern himself so clearly, tuat no possible de- 
gree of disinclination can prevent his seeing their 
inport. Neither do the petitioners ask for any action 
respecting these rail roads, so long as ihey remain 
in individual hands. But when those hands are arm- 
ed with the powers conferred by the Commonwealth, 
they make themselves the organs of the Common- 
wealth, and must yield to its mandates accordingly 
They are not to come here to claim dispensation 
froin the abilities of individuals, and then refuse to 
bear the burdens of corporations. As Jongus a 
man is in his own carriage, he may make the law of 
it, and admit and exclude whom he will. When he 
imakes the Legislature throw special protectiou over 
a carriage, to the Legislature it belongs to say that 
the whole public may go in it, and the Legislature 
is bound to interfere in case of wrong doue to any 
one of the public. 

A most definite action in the case is required. If 
the Legislature be not ready to affirm and defend 
the rights of all, let them make it law that color is 
an important particular in the tenure of rights. Let 
that be clearly knowa, and it may be subautted to— 
till such a demonstration of the sense of the people 
az no Legislature can mistake, shail procure its re- 
peal. But while uncertainty prevails, there will be 
continual brawls and breaches of the peace. What 
tie petitioners do claim is aclion,—on one side or on 
the other. 

I will make a single remark on the rights of our 
citizens in other States. It will be recofiected that, 
in a former year, while Mr. Bradburn was in the 
House, a resolution was passed to appropriate the 
funds of the Commonwealth towards obtaining the 
freedom of citizens sold into s/ at the South.— 





Not enone was then done. Something further is 
imperious!y demanded of us as a State, by the con- 
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is no question of forin. It is a reality that js 4 
ening in interest, and gathering Weight from o, 
hour. Unless Massachusetts can throw of the 
of supporting this slave system, whiciy jn ray 
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are trying to do their duty, and they ask of tip mquiret 
islature the aid it is bound to give, in fact ayy» 1. Mr. | 
form; and the Legislature is bound to require af en fer 
hands of our Senators and Representatives, a s,, to ad 
account of the action, that has been had yyy) 
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for the means of carrying on our operations, and Oe 
sentus from all parts of the kingdom a very le 
gift. They gave it with free hearts, and its effects 
been to free us from debt, and to enable us to br 
the labors of another year with hearts cheer a! 
strengthened by that consideration, as well as by !h 
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forth towards all who have so promptly and 
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The majority of then were—like the majority 
American abolitionists—poor and humble, and # 
heard of. Bat when they learned that the ca’ 
freedom might be advanced by them, they made thee 
selves heard of at that moment: and may God 
them for the dued! (Deep freling and applause 
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Another Triumph. oe 
In the House of Representatives of ae 
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* Democracy ? «* ¢ Irish Patriotism’? !! 

The latest specimen of the ‘democracy’ of the 

Boston Morning Post appears in that paper of Satur- 

day last, in the following introduction to a most ex- 

traordinary article which it copies from the Boston 

Pilot, (the Irish newspaper in this city,) entitied 
* O'Connell und the Abolitionists.’ 

‘IRISH PATRIOTISM. 

We copy the following patriotic, (!) noble, (!) and 
judicious (') article, from the last number of the Bos- 
ton Pilot.’ 

The article thus exultingly alluded to is unavoida- 
bly excluded frou our columus, to-day, for want of 
room; but we shall wet fail to to insert it in our next 
number. There is nut an abolitionist to be found in 
the wide world, nor a true-hearted Irishman, who will 
not read it (considering its source, aud the occasion 
which elicited it, to wit, the late great meetingin Fan- 
euil Hall) with disgust, indignation and amazement. 
Ita design is, obviously, 

(Ist,) Tio destroy the electrifying effeet of the Ad- 
dress which has been sent over from Ireland, signed 
by Daniel O'Connell, Father Mathew, and sixty thou- 
sand other Irish lovers of liberty, to their countrymen 
in America, eutreating the latter to make common 
cause with the abolitionists for the overthrow of A- 
merican slavery : 

(2d,) To delude our Irish fellow-citizens into a be- 
lief, that Daniel O'Connell and Father Mathew, with 
their associates, misapprehend the principles, meas- 
ures and ubjects of the American abolitionists, and, 
therefore, have ignorantly given their sanction to the 
most dangerous proceedings! ! 

(3d,) To make it appear that while Danie! O'Con- 
nell is for pursuing peacefiil measures of reform, the 
American abolitionists are really incendiaries and eut- 
throats (') 

(Ath,) To fall in, for the most selfi<h purposes, with 
the current of a corrupt and pro-slavery public senti- 
ment, with the insane idea that the cause of injured 
and oppressed Irctand will be benefitted by such a 
dastardly ecvurse ! 

(5th,) ‘To asperse the motives, blacken the charac- 
ter, misrepresent the designs, and malign the efforts 
of the abolitionists ! 

(Gth,) To secure the aid of ‘the chivalrous (') and 
generous sons of the Seuth’—i. e. the men-stealers 
and women-whippers, whose hands are dripping with 
innocent blood in that region—in the cause of Irish 
Repeal, by uniting with them to crush the anti-slave- 
ry movement! *Oh Shame! where is thy bdlash ?’ 

We should like to look at the countenance of Dan- 
iel O'Connell while he ia perusing this sellish, base 
inthe Pilot! It wii cause a 
glow of honest indignation to mantle his cheeks, and 


and libellous article 


extort from his lips words of the sternest condemna- 
tion. It will excite the scorn of every free spirit in 
the Emeraid Isle. It was never written oy an Irish 
heart, and its author will not be recognized as worthy 


the name ofan Irishman. He betrays’ a spirit that is 





and debater, and wish he were 


{ denunciatory; but we do not be- | 





was not pe rmitted to appear on the 
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such cause. tiga rare circum. | 
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repudiate one of its ablest supporters, | 
; proneness to the excessive use of 
al a too rampant zeal in support 


t whieh is deemed valuable or praisewor- 


knessand honesty are desirable. 
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none breath, that Bradburn was 
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and then to say, in the next, that 
e familiar with the state of feeling in| 


y, &e. de 
s Mr. Bradburn’s abotitionism for a reason why | 


will not feel obliged to look | 


vdnothean acceptable candidate for the popu- 


The Inquirer thinks it would have been 
e suceess of the whig ticket by Mr. 
and yet regrets that he was not nom- 
tseems to us, is the confusion of con- 

loquirer artfully adds—* We have heard his 
frends regret this peculiarity [the se- | 

, &e ]—remarking that great in- 

jiently resulted to him on account of it,’ 

y be true; but, notwithstanding this, 

I know of any one of those * warm 
14, who does not sincerely regret that 
ipation is deprived of his able ad- 

House of Representatives? Is that pa- 


“et, that Mr. Beadburn's course in 
wwonfor himself the esteem, con- 


tion of the abolitionists through- 


equally servile and tyrannical. 

There is but one place in the Liberator, in which 
the article in the Pilot can properly appear—and that 
is, the ‘Refuge of Oppression.’ There we shall put it, 
{t talks about slavery as a sacred ¢ domestic institu- 
tution (') of the South,’ as flippantly and brutally as 
a southern slave-driver—about the ‘heated agitation’ 
of the question of abolition—about ‘the ruinous con- 
sequences flowing from an excited discussion of this 
question—about ‘ jeoparding the existence and disturb- 
ing the harmony of the country’—about ‘ the abstract 
question of slavery'—about *that fiery enthusiasm 
which would bathe the whole South in blood, rather 
than the black should remain in nominal (!) bondage’ 
—about ‘a party,’ (meaning the abolitionists,) ‘ whose 
doctrines would rouse the untamed fierceness of the 
slave to bury his knife in the bosom of his master’— 
about ‘ the frenzy,’ ‘the insane fury of the great body 
of American abolitionists," who are merely ‘*dema- 
gogues’ and ‘hypocrites'—about respect: and admira- 
tion for ‘the essential characteristics of the Ameri- 


ERATOR. 








“twerics are deserving of every encouragement which 
“ Can possibly give then. JF 1 would that 1 had 
the eloquence to depict their character aright ; but my 
ngue te ters, and my powers fail, while ! attempt te 
my yy them. They are the true friends of human- 
4” £9 
Now let the Pilot again basely attempt to draw a 
line of distinction between the views, feelings and 
principles of Daniel O'Connell and those of the 
American abolitionists! That mighty champion of 
universal freedom will regard the effort of that paper 
to separate him from the friends of emancipation in 
this country, in the light of a personal insult, and 
with anfeigned surprise and unmitigated displeasure. 





Another Reformatory Movement. 
The Spirit of Justice and Equality is gaining fresh 
victories continually. A very interesting state of 
things exists, at present,in the industrious, indepen- 
dent and enlightened town of Lyan, which deserves 
to be placed on record ax a cheering sign of the times. 
Hitherto, there have been two lycenms in that town, 
not by way of rivalry, we believe, but as a matter of 
convenience and wiility. In one of them, a short time 
since, (of which that estimable citizen, William Bas- 
sett, was the President,) a proposition was made to 
invite Charles Lenox Remond to deliver a lecture be- 
fore the lyceum This Jed to a very animated and 
sumewhat caustic debate, but it was adopted by a 
handsome majority. Such a decision caused the un- 
clean spirits of Prejadice and Pro-Slavery to how! 
with agony, and to play all sorts of ‘fantastic tricks 
befure high heaven; ’ and they resolved that it should 
be reversed, by fair means or foul,come what might. 
Accordingly, another meeting of the lyceum was 
called, ia order to reconsider the vote. After a warm 
debate, the enemies of equal rights (having been 
drummed up from every nook and corner of the town, 
and comprising a motley group) succeeded in revers- 
ing the former decision, because they had no idea of 
being addressed by a‘ nigger’—not they! Let ¢ aris- 
tocrats’ listen te such a thing, if they will; but gen- 
uine ‘republicans’ and ‘democrats’ are not to be 
insulted with impanity! On this decision being an- 
nounced, the President and other officers of the ly- 
ceum, together with a large number of the members, 
dissolved their connexion with that body. A few 
days afterwards, the same proposition in regard to a 
lecture from Mr. Remond was made in the other 
lyceum, but voted down; whereupon the friends of 
equal rights at once seceded, in order to show their 
abnorrence of so despicable a procedure. These with 
the others have promptly organized themselves into 
an association, to be called * The Freeman's Institute.’ 
Much enthusiasm exists in regard to it, and several 
spirited preliminary meetings have been held, at 
which a course of lectures was determined upon, to 
be delivered in the new Lyceum Hall, which is capa- 
ble of holding one thousand persons, and which, as 
the tickets for the course are put at the low price of 
twenty-five cents, it is believed, will be filled by 
those who are too intelligent to be the slaves of prej- 
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Letter from David Lee Child. 
FP Atithe late anniversary of the Massachusetts 


country, by the Committee of Arrangements, which 
we shall publish as soon as practicable. ‘The follow- 
ing able episile was among the number. 


Noxruampton, Jan. 23, 1842. 
Dear Friesps: 

Being unable to atiend the tenth Annual Meeting 
of the good old New-England Anti-Slavery Society, 
I take the liberty of sending a word, which, if circum- 
stances permitted, I should be most happy to utter 
viva voce, in the’midst of the noble hearted and gal- 
lant crew Who still sustain the Oriflamine, truly sa- 
cred, and the only true. 

In the first place, I would remark, that it ought not 
to be considered an evil, but a blessing, to have lost 
some officers and men, who were sailing the ship into 
one port, when they were instructed and promised to 
sail to another, and who, on quitting, conveyed away 
our stores, and * scuttled the vessel.’ In the second 
place, though we have been compelled to take in sail, 
we have advanced faster on the voyage than when we 
had every sail set. The cause of this is, that a strong 
current has aided us. 

During the year just closed, slavery has dissolved 
as powerful and triumphant a political party as this 
country ever beheld, 

The first measure of that party, in Congress assem- 
bled, was the reseinding of the gag rule, which it ef- 
fected by a handsome majority, though with the oppo- 
sition of most of its slaveholding adherents. This 
and the repeal of the sub-treasury, were its first and 
last acts; for, except those, no measure distinctive of 
the party has fully succeeded, and it is now well un- 
derstood that no such € can d. For 
though the victory on the question of the rule ulti- 
mately remained with the South, yet did the manifest 

progress of constitutional sentiment, and the hair- 
breadth escape of their cherished gag, most thoroughly 
alarm them ; and they evidently determined from that 
moment to sacrifice all professed regards fur national 
interests, all personal and political preferences and 





party ties, to the fancied security of their obscene and 
cruel idol worship. 

This result has done more to open the eyes of the 
North tothe fearful supremacy of the slave power, 
than any, and perhaps every other event of our polit- 
ical history. Had the opposition to Edward Everett 
been carried to the last extremity, the catastrophe 
would probably have been completed. The northern 
political presses threatened that the entire North 
would turn to abolition. And note in this, that the 
most inveterate opponents of abolition in the free 
States see nothing in it to prevent their embracing it 
from policy or resentment, thongh they eondemn and 
vilify those who have done so upon the principles of 
eternal justice andthe human brotherhood! The 
South was not blind to the precipice on which she 








udice, and too moral to insult the image of God in the 
person of any human being. The following is an 
article of the Constitution of the Institute :—* No per- 
son shall be considered disqualified to lecture before 
this Institute on account of complexion, sez, or reli- 
giousopinion.”’ This isa sublime step, and one which. 
has probably never before been taken by any similar 


stood, and prudently retired, assigning, with her ac- 
' eustomed cander on all matters touching slavery, that 
she did so because the issue ws too small. Ay, ay: 
| but to proscribe ahumble letter-carrier, for an act that 
would have done honor to the highest charzeter in 
the country, was not too small for the South ! 

Ifany friend or foe should doubt whether I have 





association, either on this or the other side of the 


ing, ‘Well done, Lynn! Foremost in every good 
word and work!’ The new course of lectures is to 
commence on Wednesday evening next. We have 
been unanimously requested to deliver the introduc- 
tory lecture on that occasion, and shall endeavor to 
comply with the request— regarding it as extending 
to us a most honorable privilege. Among others 
whose services will be engaged, if practicable, are 
Messrs. Pierpont, Emerson, Brownson, Phillips, 
Quincy, Loring, Jewett, &c. &c. Several hundred 





can Constitution’ necessarily forbidding ‘ the Irish to 


olitionism engendering bitterness and disunion’— 
about ‘the chivalrous and generous sons of the South,’ 
at whose ‘riguts’ the abolitionists are ‘ aiming a 
blow’—about ‘the feuds and passion of abolitionism’ 
—and about the duty of ‘the Repealers of the North 
to frown down atthe commencement,’ any attempts 
of the abolitionists to subvert the execrable system of 
slavery. 


misrepresentation, selfishness and calumny, the Pilot 
dares to aver that‘ A WORSE SLAVERY’ than ne- 
gro slavery ‘is imposed upon a noble and intelligent 
people, [meaning the people of Ireland,] in a condi- 
tion to appreciate and enjoy immediate emancipation.” 





e the injustice of the Whigs towards | 
e Inquirer makes an invidious com- 


1 that gentleman and our worthy | 


What! the ‘noble,’ the ‘intelligent’ people of Ire- 
land submitting to severer stripes, and heavier chains, 


and a more frightful servitude, than the degraded and 
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\ 8 ’ : he d brutalized slaves on our southern plantations! Trish- 
Darney, greatly to the disparagement | _ 
adi . parang | men, do you hear that? Is there a drop of free blood 
i, We are quite sure, much to the re- . rf . : . 
rooning in your veins, and will you tamely submit to 
It very justly compliments Mr. . ee p , . ‘ 
At, ote be insulted and vilified in this manner? Ireland, it 
lve for so duing, in this connex-} , : ‘ . 
for | | fearl ' is true, is deprived of her just rights, and her people are 
for his zeal, fearlessness, anc ‘ - ° . 
> a ‘ compelled to taste the bitter fruits of oppression ; but 
vase of suffering humanity—and; ~. : ‘ J 
ot wanda ‘is she a bond-slave '—ay, more crouching and servile 
spint which he bas at all times man- . M . 
on adds: ‘We ask our readers to 229 than a bond-slave? Are her ‘noble’ and ‘intelli- 
Id e ask vaders f 
Mek . ; ; i ' , ble commodities— 
Mr. Barney had been an active whig, and gent’ sons and daughters marketa ° adit es 
s candidate for Senator or Rep-| ™ETe goods and chattels—whose limbs and lives are 
tion would have been made to} "0 their own? By all the glorious remembrances of 
sabolitivnism.’ A question like | Ireland, this libel is insupportable! None but an 
‘ : qi s ; eli iberty would dare to ut- 
the comparative fitnesa of | *Postate from Ireland and Liberty . 
5 ite ocenpy a sent in the Legisla-| ‘te? ss a 
ys editorial unfairness and cunning As the Pilot professes almost to idolize ¢ the cham- 
' —_ pnt sale — ie . . mt . . ° 
worth, the benign spirit, the all-| Pion of Irish freedom,’ and affects to believe that, in 
id ’ . « . - . 
ropy of Nathaniel Barney, it would | reality, there isa wide gulf between him and the 
gily to culogize; bat the editor of | American abolitionists, we quote, for the benefit of 
that Mr. Barney is “no orator as| that paper, the following passages from an eloquent 
is Hot constitutionally qualified to speech of Mr. O'Connell, delivered in the London 
ve assembly —that he isa mau of ex-| Anti-Slavery Convention in June, 1840. First, as to 
idesty, and quietude of spirit—and his opinion of American slavery and slaveholders : 
‘worge Bradburn what Melanethon was | * Can there be faith in man, or reliance placedinhu- 
No doubt the whigs, as a party, would | man beings, who thus contrast their actions with their 
a", ag i . . 
sich a man in eit , } rah I | declarations ? How can they lay any claim to ‘sacred 
han ine ; a : » Leg- ® ° , 4 P 5 * - 
\ epiheteavanadertrien honor,’ with this dark, emphatic, and diabolical viola- 
Xe Mr. Bradburn, whose talents as) tion of their principles staring them in the face? . 
we Whose ability to carry the war into the | . I rejoice to hear the present agitation is striking 
NY's territory, made bim aterror to| terror into the hearts of the slave-mongers. A species 
‘ a9 Ss a | ~ . - . Ps. ; 
the anti-sl E of democratic aristocracy, the filthiest aristocracy that 
the an Z > ‘us . 4 ~ 4 ’ . . " 
a | , relavery couse. Every) ever entered into civilized society, is set up in the sev- 
‘NS places but all have not the} eral States- -an aristocracy that wishes to have prop- 
» Silt, temperaments, or qualities of} erty without the trouble and toil of earning it, and to 
* delicate, another robust; this man | wet themselves above men, only to plunder them of 
tenth of heaven—t! j . *| their natural rights, and to live solely upon their la- 
aven—the > . | “ x ” ’ 
He other, impetuous) bor There is written in letters of blood apon the 
i but this is no proof ofa diver-| American escutcheon, ROBBERY AND MURDER, AND 
a Tisif any just cause for reproach or| PLUNDER OF HUMAN BEtNGs. I look upon a slavehold- 
® the pare . - H alc a 7} riols summon 
’ part of the one or the other. The] ¢* 23 upon a pickpocket, who violates the comm 
** willing to believe‘ tl Mr. B laws of property and honesty. Have no intercourse 
o believe é ) . 
nl Ree a1 e that Mr, Bradburn is) with a devstidhter. You may, perhaps, deal with him 
OV a * bit, ' . ~ . . 
7 “her or dareasonable spirit, al-| as a man of business; but even then you must act 
*f) it thinks, is calculated to make a} with caution, as you would with a pickpocket and a 
essing nt } ' lait slave that, so 
‘upon those who are not well ac.| T0ber. Let us proclaim to the laveholders, at, : 
. lhisadel } long as they have any connexion with the accurse 
l‘isade ( } . ! Ser ¢ h : 
i elusion to suppose that Mr. | traffic in human beings, we hold them to be a different 
‘ist, is unpopular chiefly on! race. Why should it not be so? Why should not we 
Me ‘man. ® ¢ } Me Sy “ * ‘ 7" 
manner’ in whieh he defends a} shrink from them, as we would with shuddering from 
sec t » fidel ef 1] tiles 2’ 
Itis the fidelity wh h be exhibits} “4¢ @pproach of the vilest replues 
ternal principles of justice to | Sv much for ‘the chivalrous sons of the South * and 
*S ar lhe + > j . . . . . “g* 
 bearts of an evil generation, that| republican America, in the opinion of Daniel O'Con- 
! , ~~ 
4, and his efforts objectionable. nell! 
*f SUDDOSES that PN! . ° © . 
Vill he ge SHat its praise of Nathaniel Now, a single passage or two from his specch, to 
Teceived Sa . ji Y P 
tt by the abolitionists as an | show his estimate of those whom the Pilut brands as 
° wr n Ge . » i ~ . . . . 
the 8 done to George Bradburn by | fanatics and incendiaries : 
‘e injury done to the anti-slavery , 
* rejection. it j » Oe Sreren *L recognize no American as'a fellow-man, except 
, 4 aay at P - oF we 
"Of the levigte, * greaily mistaken. Inthe} those who belong to Anti-Slavery Societies. Those 
Wie. Massachusetts, Mr. Brad-]| who uphold slavery are vet as we are—they are not 
= *Horte will be honorably conspicuous honest as we are.’ ... ‘1 will now turn to a sub 
* *Sisting political wites aball \ b ject of congratulation—1 mean, the Anti-Slavery So- 
' Med e F F . . “ A 
“Me four winds of atin har Have Seen! cieties in America; those nvble-hearted men and wo 
‘ ‘nésof heaven. The whigs of 


men, who, through difficulties and dangers, have 
proved how bearty they are ia the cause of abvlition. 
| HAIL THEM ALL AS MY FRIENDS, AND 
Wisi! THEM TO REGARD ME AS A BROTH. 
ER I wish for no Jagher station in the world; but I 
do covet the honor of being a brother with the Ameri- 
can abolitionists. .... A human being canaot be 
placed ina more glorious position . . . In America, 





ording to his direction. Ww. 





they are vilified, they are insulted. [Yes, and by the 
Boston Pilot,too'\] The Anti-Slavery Societies in 


enlist in the cause of negro emancipation’~ about ‘ ab- | 


But, to cap the climax of this farrago of nonsense, } 


tickets have already been disposed of. 

The refusal of the old lyceums to listen to an ad- 
| dress from so estimable a citizen, so accomplished a 
gentleman, so gifted and eloquent a speaker, as Mr. 
| Remond, who has lectured in all parts of England, 
| Scotland and frefand, within the last two years, to 
crowded and admiring audiences, reflects upon them 
the blackest disgrace, and evinces a littleness of sou 
which the English language furnishes no epithets to 
But its meanness and malignity, instead of 








describe. 
| degrading, will only serve the more rapidly to elevate 
| the victim of American prejudice in the scale of hu- 
man society. Laus Deo! 

We hope that a similar test will be made in every 
| association in the land, whether political or religious, 
scientific or educational ; and that, in every instance 
where Humanity is insulted and disowned, its friends 
will withdraw, if found in a minority, and either or- 
ganize anew on the broad foundation of equal justice, 
or stand aloof from giving their countenance to the 
hateful and beathenish spirit of caste. This contro- 
versy is by no means confined to time or place, but 
involves the simple yet mighty question, namely, 
whether the negro isa man. If he be, he ought to 
enjoy all the rights and privileges which belong to 
our common humanity. To concede that he is a man, 
and then to treat him like a brate, is to act the part 
of a ruffian. Every man is a ruffian in spirit, who 
would trample upon another on account of the com. 
plexion which it has pleased bis Creator to bestow 
upon him. He is a villain in principle, who would 
degrade and proscribe bis feilow-man for no crime 
whatever, but simply to gratify his own malevolent 
prejudices. Now this villany and ruffianism meet our 
colored citizens in all directions, and under all possi- 
ble guises. They hold complete mastery in nearly 
every pulpit, every church, every ecclesiastical body, 
every political party, every literary and scientific as- 
sociation, in our country. The sooner the Ithuriel 
spear of justice is applied to them, and their diaboli- 
cal character is revealed, the better for the cause of 
human enfranchisement. 





Massachusefts Legislature. 
Tuurspay, Feb. 10, 1842. 
In the House, Dr. W. B. Durgan, of Quincy, submit- 


| ted the following order, which was passed in concur- 
rence, not more than six or eight voting in the nega- 
tive: 

Ordered, That the Committee, to whom was re- 
ferred the petition of Francis Jackson and others, be 
instracied to draft resolutions, expressive of the seuse 
which the Legislature entertains of the insult and in 
dignity offered to Massachusetts, in the attempt in the 
fiouse of Representatives of the United States, to 
fasten upon Ler venerable and world-honored citizen 
and distinguished representative, JOHN QUINCY 
ADAMS, the charge of subornation of perjury and 
high treason, for having presented, in the faithful dis- 
charge of his duty, a memorial from citizens of this 
Commonwealth. 

Also that this Committee furthermore be instructed 
to inquire whether this assault upon ex-President Ad- 
ams jor maintaining the right of bis constituents, tu 
‘assemble and petition Congress for a redress of their 
grievances,’ is not one of a series of aggressions upon 
the rights and interests of the free States, on the part 
ofthe slave interest of the southern portion of the 
United States, by which the right of petition—the 
right of free discussion—of unmolested travel and so- 
journ—the freedom of debate in Congress—and the 
use of the United States mail, together with the gen- 
eral political and pecuniary interests of free lavov, 
have been abridged, and ia some cases destroyed, as 
incompatible with the existence of the institation of 
domestic slavery. 


The committee of the Legislature to whom these 
important and timely orders, with all the anti-slavery 
petitions have been referred, we confidently believe, 
will faithfully perform their duty in every instance, 
and especially in regard to the case of Mr. Adams. 


Mr. Adams, we are proud to state, has gloriously 
triumphed over all hisenemies. Marshall's infamous 
resolutions have been laid upon the table by a vote of 
106 to 93! The despotic South is once more driven 
to the wall, and humbled in the dust. All the par- 





cause of humanity, and we cannot refrain from shout- 


stated the true origin and cause of the dissolution of 


j 


Auantic. It is an advanced position for the great{ the whig party, [ would request thein to read the let- 


ter of Henry A. Wise to the new ‘State rights’ ‘ter- 
| tium quid’ or * Tyler party’ in Virginia. In that they 
| will find, among other things, conceived under fierce 
excitement, and expressed with a coarseness appropri- 
} ate toa hand accustomed to score ita marks on human 
| flesh, the following, avowed first and foremost as the 
| causes of secession from the party just entered upon 
) power, viz. Ist, ‘The abolition of the 2lst Rule ;’ and 
2dly, The constitution of committees, so that if tho 


Hayti was referred, it went toa majority of non-slave- 
holders! So that if the question of amending the laws 
of the United States as to fugitive slaves, to prevent 
any more New-York and Virginia or Maine and Geor- 
gia controversies, was referred, it went to a majority 
) of non-slaveholders! So that if'a question as to com- 
| pensation for a negro killed in the Florida war, or any 


Vhio, and a majority of non-slaveholders! 


a question of strict international justice, sustained by 
the highest principles of our own political systems, 
and by the pressing of demands of northern industry, is 
not yielded at once to slaveholding prejudice and 
jealousy, it is an offence and a cause of war upon po- 
litical friends! 
the citizens of the free States does not give way at 
once to aclaim of property in men, itis an offence, 
and a cause of war upon political friends! If a ques- 
tion of taking from the national treasure, of which the 
free States probably contribute three-fourths, to com- 
pensate for this property lost in their own wicked wars, 
be not left to the decision ofsuch claimants themselves, 
it is an offence,and a cause of war upon political friends! 
And this too, when, from the foundation of the Govern- 
ment, the slaveholders, with slight exceptions, have had 
the President of the U.S. the President of the Senate, 
the Speaker of the House, and in these latter years a 
majority of the Judges of the Supreme Court ; though 
they have but half as much white population, two- 
thirds 2s many representatives, and, as I observed be- 
fore, do not in al! probability pay more than one quar- 
ter as much taxes, as the free States. 

Such were the causes of that tremendous demonstia- 
tion of slaveholding power,by which all the fruita of a 
contest of several years, unparalleled for toil, expense 
and excitement,—all the long cherished plans of re- 
storing the currency, reviving commercial confidence 
at home and abroad, providing permanently for an ex- 
hausted treasury, limiting the presidential term, and 
purging the government and country of official inca- 
pacity, pilfering and prostitution, were all annihila- 
ted ina moment. Ofcourse, I speak of these things 
as they were regarded by whigs, and by none more 
decidedly than those slaveholding whigs, who have 
wrought the mighty ruin. Whatever else may come 
of it, there can be no doubt that it has had, and will 
continue to have, a marked influence in advancing 
the anti-slavery cause. 

{ know there are men, especially in Congress, who 
may be heard, and might be any time these five years, 
celebrating the downfall of abolition. We may apply 
to this the jest of Cicero upon a lady's age. He be- 
lieved it to be thus, because he had heard it five and 
twenty years. Let us look at facts. Would slave- 
holders grow more alarmed, and more reckless of ev- 
ery other interest, if they believed slavery was grow- 
ing more secure? Do men throw more water, in pro- 
portion as a fire goes down? 

On the 26th of May, 1836, the House of Represen- 
tatives, in order, as they said, ‘that the agitation of 
this subject might be finally arrested,’ and ¢ tranquil- 
lity restored to the public mind,’ ‘ resolved that all pe- 
titions, memorials, resolutions, propositions or papers, 
relating in any way or to any extent whatever, to the 
subject of slavery, or the abolition of slavery, shall, 
without being either ‘printed or referred, be laid on 
the table, and that no further action whatever shall be 
had thereon.’ 

This resolution was adopted by a vote of 117 to 68; 
majority 49. It was reported to the House by Henry 
L. Pinckney, of South Carolina It did not arrest ag- 
itation.’” That was increased. The number of peti- 
tioners increased, and three new classes of petitions, 
viz: against the American slave-trade, the admission 
of new slave States, and the annexation of Texas, 
were added. 

At the following session, Jan. 19, 1837, on motion of 
Mr. Hawes, of Kentucky, Pickney's resolution was 
readopted by a vote of 129 to 87, majority 62. At the 
nest session, so great had been the ‘tranquillizing’ 
effect of this remedy, that the slaveholders, in the 
midst of orderly legislative proceed: g-, >i outed fora 





ticulars shall be given in the next Liberator. 


southern caucus in another part of the Capitol, and 


question of the recognition of the Black Republic of 


other war, wasreferred, it went to Mr. Giddings of 


Now, mark the arrogance of these pretensions, If 


If a question of the liberty and life of 


offer, through Mr. Patten, of Virginia, a resolution more 
A. 3. Society, sever} interesting letters were receiv- stringent and usurping than its predecessor, extend- 
ed froin prominent abolitionists, in various purts of the ing the interdict centained in that, to the subject of 
the American slave trade, and to the ‘reading’ or 
‘debating’ as well as ‘printing’ or * reference’ of any 


petition, proposition or paper on these sabjects. This 
was the first gag reeolntion, property so entled; for, 
in addition, it also, in the langoage of the Constitn- 
tion, ‘ abridged the freedom of speech.’ It was adopt- 
ed on the Qlst of Dec. 1837, by a vote of 122 to 74; 
majority 4 Fhis resolution was so efficacious in 
stopping agitation, that another new and numerous 
cliss of petitions, signed by many thowands, who 
were not abolitionists, but who, under the circumstan- 
ces, did the work of abolitionists, grew out of it— 
These were petitions for the repeal of the gaz. 

At the next session, allthe former classes of peti- 
tions were continued, except that coneerning Texas, 
and a new one for the recognition of Hayti ad 
ded. The slaveholders found so litthe reason to be 
satisfied with the result of their remedies for agitation, 
that a northern member, Athertom of New-Hamp 
shire, was called tu their eouncils. He introduced a 
string of resolutions, apparently for the purpose of 
reconciling the country to the gag, with which they 
concluded. ‘There was a circumstance of 

in the nanner of executing his task, whic had not be- 
fore occurred. He made aspeech in support of his res- 
olutions, and then moved the previous question, thus 
precluding any reply. The previous question had 
been applied on all previous occasions of the kind, but 
then it was without a speech og either side. This gag 
was adopted on the 12th day of December, 1838, by a 
vote of 26:to 78; majority 48. Ft did not differ from 
Patton's, except by the insertion of the phrase, ‘on 
the presentation thereof” This phrasc, as many af- 
fected to interpret it, precluded the reception of peti- 
tions; and although they continued to be actually re- 
ceived'under the construction of the chair, still the 
ideaof non-reception gradually became familiar, and 
the minds of many northern members prepared to ad- 
mit it, who had hitherto repelled with indignation 
the charge of suppreasing, under these resolutions, the 
right of petition. They had contended that the Housc, 
after they were receired, had’ constitutional power to 
dispose of them in any manner it deemed proper. 

Emboldened by the perfect impunity with which 
these successive encroachments had been effected, 
the slaveholders and their northern allies proceeded, 
at the next session, to inflict the mortal stroke upon 
the right of petition. On the 28th of January, 1840, 
on motion of Willian Cost Johnson of Maryland, the 
following was incorporated among the standing Rules 
and Orders of the House, viz. ‘ Bhat no petition, me- 
morial, resolution, or other paper, praying the aboli- 
tion of slavery in the District of Columbia, or any 
State or Territory ; or the slave trade between the 
States or Territories of the United States, in which it 
now exists, shall be received by this House, or enter 
tained in any way whatever.’ This rule was adopted 
by a vote of 114 to 108; majority 6. At the extra ses- 
sion, in June last, it was rescinded, on motion of Mr. 
Adams, by a vote of 112 to 104—majority 8; and 
was restored by a vote of 106:to 104—majority 2, and 
ix still a rule of the House. 

During the entire progress of these high-handed 
measures for putting down abolition, northern mem- 
bers were assuring their slaveholding friends that it 
was ‘going down’ of itself; and many of the latter 
repeated, as if they believed it. But these are ‘tricks 
of custom.’ ‘Their acts, their deliverate and system- 
atic acts, 





‘Are close denotements working from the heart, 

Which passion cannot rule.’ 

Now, my argument is, that these successive outrag- 
es upon our rights, the rights of their own members, 
and upon the Constitution,—each rising in atrocity 
above its predecessor,—do in fact furnish an accurate 
scale by which to measure the advance of the anti- 
slavery cause in this country. And are they not in 
the highest degree encouraging? Ought they not to 
lend new fire to our zeal, and new energy to our ef- 
forts, from the assurance which they afford that every 
true word which we utter, and every right thing that 
we do, will act as with a spell of power upon the 
mind and will of a great people? The portentous 
falling off of the slaveholders’ majority in the House, 
furnishes another criterion scarcely less satisfactory. 

There are many other interesting topics whieh 
press upon my attention, but [ will limit myself to a 
brief notice of one, the ease of the Creole. It appears 
to me just as improbable that Great Britain will sur- 
render any of the late slaves of that vessel, as that 
Virginia will dig up the bones of Capt. John Smith, 
and send them to the Grand Sultan. ‘Those sagacious 
and energetic negroes have shown. that they are fully 
capable of taking care of themselves, which will bea 
relief no doubt to the minds of their late masters, al- 
ways so anxious on this subject. It seems to me that 
history docs not afford an instunce*'of a more deter- 
mined and intelligent execution of all that was need- 
ful for the vindication of their violated rights, on the 
one hand, and more gentleness and clemency to- 
wards vanquished and guilty foes, on the other. 
—It seems, as if by some spiritual Inw too subtle fur 
human ken, the peaceful tendencies of some of the 
purest and most lovely spirits of our age were reflect- 
ed in the natural mirror of the negro’s beart. I can- 
not doubt that if the situations of whites and blacks 
had been reversed, there would have been a vengeful 
massacre, and a se:zure of vessel and’ cargo. What 
admirable prudence and vigilance were shown ia re- 
straining communication by speech or writing be- 
tween the whites, and in watching without intermis- 
sion the compass! This last was the principal thing 
that saved them: without this, they would, beyond all 
doubt, have been carried to one of the Florida Keys, 
instead of the British Bahamas,—a small difference 
of longitude, but making a difference as wide as the 
universe in their fate,—no less than that betwecn an 
elevation on the scaffold, and an elevation on the 
shoulders of an admiring and rejoicing people. 

A slight fact, mentioned incidentally in the pro- 
test of the mate and seamen, attracted my attention. 
{ have always been desirous of learning, by authentic 
evidence, something more than is yet known by the 
ordinary course and circumstances of the American 
coastwise slave trade. Attention has so recently been 
drawn to this subject, and so close is the concealment 
of facts in regard to it, that it is extremely difficult to 
getany light upon it. The fact to which I allude, 
like all else that we know about it, goes to show that 
it ison a perfect parallel with the African slave 
trade. 

The protest states that the women were placed in 
the hold, ‘except six female servants, who were taken 
in the cabin —an unusual number and kind of servants 
for the cabin of a merchant or any other vessel, thought 
I. On further examination, J found that there were six 
white men occupying the cabin! 

A distinguished Senator in Congress has declared, 
that ‘he considers it a very creditable circumstance 
to the relation of slave and master, that, out of a 135 
slaves, only 19 took any part in the mutiny and mur- 
der '"—that * the residue looked on with affright, or 
took part with the masters’—and that‘ this was es- 
pecially the case with the females.” If slaveholders 
are going to appeal to their slaves for a character, I 
warn them that they will make a fatal issue, unless 
the testimony be given with the fear of the lash 
before their eyes, as { am informed it ofien is for the 
like purpose. But to what does this ‘ very crediiable 
ci : t? Women, born and bred, 
tempted by rewards, and compelled by punishinents 
in al! possible phases of their existence, to the prac 

tice of that polluting vice, which, more than any and 
perhaps every other, prostitutes all womanly dignity, 
moral energy, and self-respect, were not prepared to 
rise up at the moment, and play the part of a William 
Tell or a Cinquez, a George Washington or a Madi- 
son Washington; and because they were not, itis, 
forsooth, a very creditable circumstance to the rela- 
tion of master and slavo! Surely the credit that re- 














lation must be at a low ebb, when it finds relief ia 
such a fact as this. 

Many persons are of opinion, and I learn that it 
has been expressed by anti-slavery lecturers, that a 
war with Great Britain will probably be the conse- 
quence of this affuir, and of other existing causes. If, 
aran abolitionist, I cherished the spirit which slave- 
holders attribute to us, ft should ceriainly desire war 
with Great Britaia. For if there be a human being 
whom such a war can benefit, it isthe southern slave. 
And in any war in which his rights and rescue sré 
concerned, the great oracle of the South has declared 
that ‘God has no attribute which can take sides with 
the master.’ This is probably the strongest and most 
sweeping condemnation of those masters, which has 
yet been uttered. Dr. Franklin said, that * there 
never was a good war, nor a bad peace.’ I earnest- 
ly hope that the international history of this country 
and the Father-land will furnish no new illustration 
of this truth. Nor do I apprehend it. We of the 
North can never fight, unless the South, who holds 
This she dare not do against 
For the North-eastern disputed 
territory, she does not care a button, She has al- 
ready tried to vote it to Great Britain. And if she 
did care as much about the curtailment of this extrem- 
ity of the Union, as she does about adding to the oth- 
er, still, she coufd not engage usin a war. She has 
two and a half millions of peace-mukets in her midst 
The comfortable state of hostilities she has been so 
long enjoying in Florida, for the maintenance and ex, 
tension of the ¢ peculiar institution ’--a state, which hag 
all the advantages of a war expenditure, without the 
dangers of war, is one thing; a war with Great Bri- 
tain, whe could occupy her coasts and rivers with 
steam navies,and pour in her colored legions from 
the West Indies, would be another. If yoa would 
know her present terror of such a contest, read the re- 
port of the southern and most slavitish Secretary of the 
Navy. 

With great regret that [ cannot be with you, and 
ardent hopes for a prosperous and happy meeting, I 
remain, ; 

Your faithful friend and fellow-servant, 
D. L. CHILD. 
J. A. Collins, Samuel Philbrick, Francis 
Jackson, Committee. 








the leash, lets us loose. 
any equal enemy. 





Annual Report of the Treasurer of the Massa- 
ehusetts. A. S. Society. 
Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society in account with 

their Treasurer, S. Philbrick. 
1841. For cash paid lecturing agents, as follows: 


To Sumner Lincoln, bal. in fall, $394 55 
* John 8. Hall, bal. in do. 44 53- 
* Cyrus M. Burleigh do, 2560 
* Richard Hood, do. 8450 
« J.P. Bishop, do. 1578 
“« $.S. Foster, do. 3550 
* Parker Pillsbury, do. 133 01 
“ Erederick Douglas, in full to 

Jan. 1, 1642, ‘170 34 





Total amount paid secretary andagents, 93 81 
To Joln. A. Collins, in full to San. 1,.1842, 1,442 73: 
For 200°copies-Garnison’s Portrait, 100 
For use of Halls at sundry times, 

For amt. pd. at sundry times to A. A. 8.8. 497 50 


For sundry bills, primting and binding, 194 10 
For sundry bills paper, including old 
unsettled balances, 179 27 
For sundry bills, expenses of A. 8. Fair 
in 134), 49 72 


For bill furniture for board room, 9 
For amount paid over to Hiram Wilson, 
a special deuation, 

For amount paid Dft. on Cincinnati, per 

order of the Board in aid of Philanthropist 94 
For expenses on sale of land from J. C. Gore,. 16 85 
For Fire Policy 12 50—Advertising 15 26 27 76- 
For bal. E. Holden's demand for Con. boxes, 39 71 
For rent of Office and Board room, 








25, Cornhill, 340 
For amount paid over to N. PR q 
from proceeds of Nantueket A. 8. Fur, 
per advice,, 40: 
For amount paid borrowed loans, 2,850- 
For amount paid interest on du. 162 25 
For miscellancous items ofexpenses, 633 
Total amount paid during the year, 7,086 53 
Balance in treasury, 526.50 
$7,613 03 


8S. PHILBRICK, Treasurer. 
Brookline, Jan. 15, 1842. 
Jan 23, 1841. By bal. of old accounts 


transferred $4183 28 
By amount from Fair of Salem A. S. Soc. — 100 
* amount from Fair of Lyan A. S. Soc. 200 


“ amount from sale of tickets at the 
Chardon-st. Chap. meeting in Aug. 1841, 47 
“ amt. from sales of books at Depository, 138 33 
“« amt. from Fair of Millbury Female 
A.S. Soc. 80 
‘amt. from sale of donation ef lands 





trom Jolin C. Gore, of Roxbury, 708 
* amt. from sales of articles from Fair of 
Mass. A. S. Soc. in Boston, in 1840, 80 72 
* amt. from Fair of Mass. A. 8. Soc. 
in Boston, in Dec. 1841, 31,700: 
Jan. 1842. By amt. from Fair in 
Nantucket, 1341, 200 
By amt. from Fair in 
New-Bedford, 1841, 288 
2,188 
By amt. of donations from county and 
town svcieties, and from. individuals 
during the year, as published monthly 
in Liberator, 3,587 70 
Total receipts during the year, $7,613 03 
Jan. 15, 1842. 
By bal. in treasury, $526 50 
Since paid to American A. S. Society, 
per order of Board, 350 
176 50 
Paid to W Ashby, Jr. bal. ofloan, $25 
Rent due Ist Feo. 85 
110 


$66 50 
7 The Report of the Treasarer for the last month 
is unavoidably deferred, as our limits are full. 





MARRIED—At Cambridge, Jan. 25th, by Rev. J. 
W. Parker, Mr. Samuel Lewis to Miss Elizabeth 
Munroe. 


DIED—In this city, Mrs, Lydia S. wife of Mr. 
John E. Fuller, aged 38. 

In this city, on the the Sth inst., Mrs. Dorcas Tur- 
ley, aged 54. 

On the same day, Mr. Peter Gray, es 57. 

In Coventry, R. 1. on the 7th inst. Jabez Anthony, 
a highly esteemed member of the Society of Friends, 
and a devoted friend of the anti-slavery cause, in the 
62d year of his age. [An obituary notice next week.] 
aaa 











“NOTICES. 
NOTICE. 


Cuarctes Lenox Remoxp will cebives the Annual 
Address before the ‘ Salem Female Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety,’ on Monday evening, Feb. 2ist, at 7 o'clock, at 
the Lyceum Hall. ‘The friends of the cause, and 


public genvraliy, are respectfully invited to attend. 
ELIZA J. KENNY, Ree. Sec. 





Salem, Jan. 29, 1842. 





ESSEX COUNTY. 


The Board of Managers of the Essex County Anti- 
Slavery Society are hereby notified to meet at the 
house of Jonathan Kenney, No. 32, South-street, Sa- 
lem, on MONDAY NEXT, the 21st inst. at 3 o'clock, 

_M. JAMES D. BLACK, Rec. Sec. 
Danvers, Feb. 16, 1842. 





NOTICE. 
Wendell Phillips, Esq., will lecture in the Lyceum 
Hall, in Dorchester, on Sunday evening next, 20th 
inst. at 6 1-2 o’cluck. 


Ladies and gentlemen of Dorchester and vicinity 
JUST RECEIVED, 
A trait of Locretia Mort, a beautiful and correct. 
Bound volumes of tne Monthly Offering, embellished 





are invited to attend. 
————————— 
and for sale at No. 2% Cornhill, 

FEW copies of the second edition of the por- 
likeness; also, copies of a new portrait of Gronax 
Tuompson,the most correct ever sold in this city. 
with the likness of Th procured 
as above, ata comsuaibhe’ betes. ny Sn 
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NON-RESISTANCE. 





From the Liverty Bell. 
THE DYING SLAVE MOTHER. 
BY G. §. BURLEIGH. 


Come to my dying bed, 
Brother, and raise my head, 
That I may see yon sunset clouds awhile, 
That in bright colors drest, 
Hang o’er the blushing West, 
Cloud upon cloud upheaved, a glorious pile! 


O, when the sun went down 
Last night, in shadows brown, 
What then I saw no human tongue can tell! 
On such a sunlit cloud, 
There came an angel crowd, 
Buch as afar in heaven's bright mansion dwell: 


And bending lowly down, 
Had lent to me a crown, 
But that I had not quite forgiven the wrong, 
And all the evil done 
By the oppressive one, 
Who long bath bound us in his fetters strong. 


They turned, and in the sky 
Wheeled their bright ranks on high, 
Ard waved the token from the clouds above, 
And as they soared, they sang 
Till heaven's blue temple rang 
With songs of Hope, of Mercy, and of Love. 


T saw amid that band, 
With golden !yre in hand, 

My murdered Leon, whom the robber slew ; 
To me, how passing fair { 
His ebon features were, 

Amid that bright and glorious throng, to view. 


And there my darling boy 
Poured out such songs of joy, 
As make my spirit leap with rapture now, 
While cherubs, rosy fair, 
Hovered above in air, 
And bound a garland on his sable brow. 


Forward from his bright cloud, 
My gentle Leon bowed, 
And smiling, waved to me his chainless hand, 
And still he swept the lyre 
In concert with the choir, 
As came his soft voice on the zephyrs bland. 


* Mother, O come to me! 
Come where the slave is free, 
In the blest land where tears may never flow ; 
Here is no coiling whip, 
Whose cruel lashes drip 
With gore, as threatens in thy path below ; 


* But all is joy, and peace, 
And love that cannot cease, 
And rest, the hunted seek in vain on earth ; 
The dark hue of the skin 
Is no foul mark of sin, 
But hand in hand the ransomed all go forth. 


*The holy men of old, 
Of whom theu oft hast told, 
When midnight bound the oppressor's eyes in sleep, 
They stand around the throne, 
To God, in sulemn tone, 


Striking their lyre, with never-ceasing sweep. 


‘And O! enthroned with Him, 
Whom all the Seraphim 
With heart and tongue, in burning ranks, adore, 
And to whom Angels raise 
Loud songs of endless praise, 
God in the highest, now, and evermore, 


‘Is that meek Man of Woe, 
Who died long years ago, 
On Calvary's brow, for men of every lite 5 
O love Him ever, Mother! 
Like Him there is no other, 


So meek, so gentle, and Ouvdlike too. 


* When Death's dark valley through, 
My trembling spirit few, 

{ sunk in fear, to think that I was dead ; 
But when the Saviour spake, 
Words of such kindness brake 

From His pure lips, that all my terror fled. 


* Mother, O Mother, come ! 
Come to thy peaceful home ; 
Here is no tyrant with his cruel chain; 
But cherubs,’all their days, 
Sing to the Lord in praise,— 
And to the Lamb, that on the earth was slain.’ 


Then, as their rapturous song 
Died on the air along, 
And the soft sunshine faded from the sky, — 
The glittering ranks rolled back 
Upon their joyous track, 
And darkness settled on the dazzled eye. 


And, Brother ! I will go, 
And leave this home of woe, 
Its joys and griefs, its fetter-links, and thee, 
And with my Boy above, 
Join in sweet songs, of love 
And praise to God, through all eternity! 


Upon yon cloud-hill’s brow, 
I see my Leon now, 
Waving his hand from his bright home to me ; 
D God! forgive the wrong, 
That man hath done me long,— 
Brother, farewell! My Boy, I fly to thee! 
Plainfield, Nov. 11, 1341 


From the same. 
GELON, KING OF SYRACUSE, 
*The most beautiful treaty of peace ever spoken of| 
in history, believe to be that which Gelon made | 
with the Carthaginians. He required of them that} 
they should abolish the custom of sacriticing their own 
children. How admirable! After having defeated 
three hundred thousand Carthaginians, he exacted of 
them a condition, useful only to themselves; or rath- 
er he stipulated for the human race.'— Montesquieu, | 

Spirit of Laws, Book 10, chap. 5. 

GELON OF SYRACUSE.—A SONNET. 

BY JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, 


Spirit of Gelon! from the realms on high, 
Canst thou not come and visit earth once more? 


Angel of Light! the world of man explore; 
Refine his virtues! fit him for the sky ! 


Thy palm of conquest still may time defy, 
Sull bloom perennial from the days of yore! 
Come! to thy conquered foes at once restore 
The blessing lost of Nature's holiest tie. 


See! in this land of Freedom's darling choice, 
The pallid parent, deaf to Nature's voice, 
Doom his own offspring to the servile chain! 





Oh! come and conquer! then thy law proclaim, 
And bind the Anglo-Saxon father’s fume, 
Never to sacrifice his child again. 
From the same. 
SONNET. 

BY WM. wW. stony, 
Put back the swelling ocean with thy hand! 
Leash up the winds—the sexsons’ course control, 
Then quench the burning spirit, like a coal, 
And puff Hope's breath away, by which "t is fanned— 
Bat never until then ; not surer stand 
The fadeless stars, that circle round the pole, 
Than Truth and Justice in the iomertal soul, 
Which man can sear not out with Slavery’s brand. 
All noble souls will yearn to the oppressed, 
Nor canst thou dam that inward sympathy, 
That tide-like swelleth ever in the breast, 
Even as the restless soul of the broad sca 
Heaves its fresh waters up to purify 
The stagnant pools, that on the marshes lie. 








Dee. 3, 1841, 


Physical Resistance to Oppression. 
Mr. Evitor: 

In the Liberator of the 5th inst. I read, with great 
satisfaction, an address of the Executive Committee of 
the American Anti-Slavery Society, expressly dis- 
claiming all approbation of the doctrine, that the 
slaves in the United States would be right or justified 
in any attempt to recover their freedom by force of 
arms; and showing by sufficient doenmentary evi- 
dence, that the Society has ever diseountenanced any 
resort to physical force. In the same paper, (page 19) 
I read, with amazement, a resolution adopted at the 
annual meeting of the Massachusetts A. 5. Society, 
in these words— That, by allthe principles on which 
we eulogize George Washington and his brave com- 
peers, who delivered their countrymen from the chain 
of British oppression, we are bound to Jaud the cour- 
age and heroism of the Americans on board the Cre- 
ole, who, rising on their oppressors, secured to them- 
selves, by their own strong arm, the inalienable right 
of liberty, of which American citizens had most basely 
robbed them.’ 

My surprise at this resolution was certainly not 
diminished at perceiving that the Chairman of the 
Committee, who introduced it, was the highly respect- 
ed President of the Non-Resistance Society, and 
usually a most thorough reprover of the law of force. 
This apparent inconsistency has perplexed mc, and 
several of my friends; and { would respectfully ask 
of you the question, whether the American and Mas- 
sachusetts Societies differ on this point; and if the 
former is more pacificin its sentiments than the latter, 
whether the esteemed reporter of the resolution has 
changed his view on this subject, or in what manner 
the discrepancy between the pacific doctrine of the 
A. A. 8. 8. and the strong approbation of the insur- 
gents of the Creole in the resolution can be reconciled. 
In replying to this, you will confer a favor on a mem- 
ber of the M. A. S. 8. and a subscriber to your paper. 

Feb. 7, 1842. J.P. B. 





Letter from IT. C. Wright. 


Hancock, NV. H.—Lectured three times here, in 
the Baptist house, on Sunday. Several of the Con- 
gregational church were present—absenting them- 
selves from communion, which was administered 
that day by Archibald Burgess, minister of Congre- 
gationalism, (not of Christ.) Archibald Burgess and 
his church advocate slavery and war. For this 
cause, several of the members refuse to fellowship 
the sectarian compact as a church of Christ, or pay 
its consecrated and hired agent. Archibald Bur- 
gess came down upon non-resistance and Oberlin 
perfection with all his specific gravity, (which is not 
small,) and wept over the communion, as he admin- 
istered the bread and wine to his tippling, slave- 
holding, war-making church, because so many of 
the members were absent to hear that dangerous 
man who is trying to overthrow the churches. The 
precious seed of non-resistance and human brother- 
hood has taken root in some hearts here, and perse- 
cution and excommunication will not choke its 
growth. 

My companion (John Orvis) went into Archibald 
Burgess’s meeting Sunday evening, and into the 
monthly concert for missions, to speak a word for 
Peace and for the slave. Both times he waited for 
A. Burgess to get through—then arose to speak, but 
was dragged and kicked out of the house by two 
church members, Naraan Woop and Josrpen 
Hri1, in presence of A. Burgess, who looked ap- 
provingly on. Archibald Burgess is regarded as a 
minister of Christ, and his church as the church of 
Christ, by all the Congregational churches and min- 
isters of the Stata and of New England. 

The Congregational churches in New England 
thrust out and lynch men for daring to come into 
their meetings to rebuke them for their support of 
slavery and war. They will not allow anti-slavery 
and non-resistance to be introduced and discussed. 
‘Lynch all who do it, is their cry. In imitation of 
their example, a convention of their brother slave- 
holders and war-makers at Annapolis, thrust brother 
C. T. Torrey from their presence, and lynch him 
for daring to enter their presence to report their pro- 
ceedings. The same spirit of violence, of slavery and 
war, that actuated the Convention in Annapolis, ac- 
tuates their coadjutors, the churches of New-Eng- 
land. In neither can Humanity or Christianity have 
a hearing. Those who hold up the sectarian, pro- 
slavery, lynching churches of New-England as 
churches of Christ, cannot consistently rebuke the 
Convention in Maryland. The lynchers of Annap- 
olis may say to their make-believe Christian brother 
lynehers of New-England, ‘pull the beam out of 
your own eyes first.’ 

But SELF-DEFENCE is the plea in both cases, 
The Convention at Annapolis met to defend slave- 
ry—to devise ways and means to procect and per- 
petuate the system of violence and blood. C. T. 
Torrey came among them to note their proceedings 
on that murderous system. The slaveholders must 
give up slavery and “ abolitionists, or lynch their 
enemies. Believing in the rightand duty of armed- 
defence, they chose the latter. The Congregational 
churches of New-England, determined to hold 
Christian fellowship with these man-stealers and 
man-killers of Annapolis, meet together to devise 
ways and means to revive and spread Congregation- 
alism, with its slavery and war. Men come into 
their meetings to rebuke them and call them to re- 
pentance. They must repent and become anti-slavery 
and non-resistants, or cast then out. Believing 
with their slaveholding brethren of the South in 
the right and duty of military resistance, these 
churches drag and kick them out of doors. They 
must do it, or perish, But in both cases their deter- 
mination to continue in their wickedness—their 
theft and murder—creates the necessity. The ne- 
cessily is as justifiable as their determination to sup- 
port slavery and war; and no more. 


South Woodstoci, Vti—Delivered two lectures 
here, two lectures in East Randolph, and three in 
West Bethel. Yn each of these places, the general 
impression on the minds of all who heard, was, that 
non-resistance is Christianity—-that Christ was a 
non-resistant, and that we must be, in order to be 
his followers. BUT—it isn’t adapted to the pre- 
sent state of society.’ This is the universal ery 
against it, and in this objection the clergy lead. 
They say, while men are determined to continue aa 
they now are, we must have military defence; no 
other protection can avail. Thanks to our oppo- 
nents for their testimony in favor of non-resistance ; 
for no greater evidence can be adduced that it is of 
God, than the fact that it is opposed to the present 
state of society. What is that state? A state of 
violence, anarchy and blood; which state Christ- 
ianity comes to change to one of love, peace aud or- 
der. 

In West Bethel, the clergymen (Garfield and Ab- 
bott) opposed, and I could not get into the sectarian 
houses inthe day time. I went into a hall, where 
the town’s people met. 


Royalton, Vt., Jan. 19.—-' came here—fonnd the 


Congregational churches of Windsor county met 
here in convention, to revive the spirit of Congrega- | 


tionalism. Went in and heard an account of the 
state of FEELING in several towns. 


In all but one, | 


of Jesus, than the cockaded and epanletted leaders 
of the latter. Both are commissioned only by men. 
There wasn’t so much aofulness in the military as In 
the Congragational convention; but there appeared 
to be more courtesy, more naturalness, more human- 
ity. It did not look so cold and heartless. The 
President (General Ransom) acted more like a 
min, a human being, than did his commissioned 
brother, Reverend Mr. Drake, the presiding officer of 
the church convention. The Reverend sat in a large 
armed chair, and looked very azwful ; the General 
sat on 2 hard plain board, and looked more familiar, 
and like acommon man. But Christianity rejects 
the titles and self-importance of both. 


lectured in the town-house, on the following propo- 
sitions: 

(1.) That military defence, in individuals and na- 
tions, is a virtual rejection of Christianity. - 

(2.) That danger to property, liberty and life, in 
any nation, is in proportion to its means of military 
defence, 

Endeavored to show that military defence, and 
all who sustained it, are hostile to God and man— 
and to warn the people against training, and sup- 
porting man-making ministers and churches. About 
one hundred present, and heard with attention. 
Bought many pamplets and tracts. 

The Methodists have had a long protracted meet- 
ing to revive Methodism. The Congregationalists 
have made arrangements to hold a long protracted 
meeting to revive Congregationalism. Both sects 
are alike hostile to anti-slavery and non-resistance. 


East Bethel, January 27. Here 1 am, as good as 
laid up, with inflammation and fever on my lungs. 
What with lecturing and riding in storm and snn- 
shine, day and night, in Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire, I am fairly conquered; so I must go off the 
field for a season, or be carried off. An enemy hath 
broke into the citadel of my life. To that [ must 
yield. i am waiting to Jeave Vermont and New- 
England, and go to my home in Philadelphia, to re- 
eruit. I am now resting with Parren and Louisa 
Davis. If affection and sympathy can win hearts, 
theirs ought to have won mine. They have truly 
been to me brother and sister. J was in affliction, 
and they ministered unto me. Their house and 
hearts have been a home to me. Non-resistance, 
anti-slavery and temperance, on the East of the 
Green Mountains, have ever found warm friends in 
them. Humanity pronounces them blessed. May 
the Divine Awarder say to them—‘ Well done—en- 
ter into the joy of your Lord” ‘They have already 
entered into it—for they feel that ‘it is more blessed 
to give than to receive.’ 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT—THUE ‘FREE AMER- 
ICAN, 
What Does it Mean? 


In an editorial in the ‘Emancipator and Free 
American,’ conducted by Josiua Leavitt, I recently 
saw a strong condemnation of the punishment of 
death for crime, and a desire expressed that it might 
be stricken from the statute books. An abolition of 
capital punishment, as a matter of principle, involves 
the whole question of non-resistance, as any one can 
see. If it is wrong to kill a man after he has com- 
mitted murder, it must be wrong to kill him before, 
and for the mere intention. The whole question of 
armed defence is involved in that of capital punish- 
ment. Ifthe punishment of death is wrong, armed 
defence is also wrong. None have said more bit- 
ter things against non-resistance than Joshua Leav- 
itt, A. A. Phelps, C. T. Torrey, Alanson St. Clair, 
Nathaniel Colver, and the supporters of the Free 
American. None have tried harder to make it be 
believed that to ‘love enemies,’ forgive injuries,’ re- 
turn good for evil,’ and ‘resist not evil,’ as under- 
stood by non-resistants, is infidelity, French jacobin- 
ism, anarchy and blood. Yet that ‘Free American’ 
now asserts that capital punishment ought to be 
done away. ‘Is Saul among the Prophets? If so, 
welcome to the daring, but bloodless conflict— 
blood!ess on our part. If blood must flow, our op- 
ponents must shed it. God grant it may be ours 
rather than theirs. Capital punishment is virtually 
abolished in Vermont, New [Inmpshire, Maine and 
Connecticut. It would be difficult, probably impos- 
sible, to get a jury in either of those States to con- 
vict capitally. The clergy are sorely pressed by it. 
It takes away their main argument against non-re- 
sistance. ‘ Whoso sheddeth, &c. (Gen. ix. 6,) or 
rather, it makes it unpopular for them to use it. The 
slergy cry, ‘Bloud for blood. The State says to tie 
poor blood-stained criminal, ‘live, and repent.’ 


THE CREOLE MUTINY—-NATIONAL COM- 
PACT—PrEDERAL UNION. 

The very men who laud the revolution, and fierce- 
ly contend for the right and duty or armed defence, 
call the slaves of the brig Creole mutineers and 
murderers. They are mutineers and murderers, as 
were Washington, Putnam, Warren, Hancock, 
Hamilton, and all the revolutionary fathers. No 
more so—yea, not so much; for they had not so 
much jight. The light of Christianity had never 
been open to them, as it had to Washington. Is it 
possible that this nation will, as a nation, censure 
those slaves for obtaining their liberty by arms and 
blood ? All who do so, endorse the doctrine of non- 
resistance. Or willthe nation approve? All who 
do so, say to the southern slave, ‘Arise, destroy your 
oppressors ; be free, and we will aid you.’ 

The compact! the union! Whatis it? A union 
of thieves and man-killers—a compact to wage war 
agaiust God and man. The federal government 
has licensed and protected the slave-trade—made 
merchandise of human beings—united Liberty and 
humanity with refles ever since it had a being. It 
solemnly declared that ‘ Resistance to tyrants is 
obedience to God’—then pledged to tyrants all the 
power of the nation to shoot down their slaves, if 
they attempt to resist. [t asserts that all men have 
an inalienable right to freedom—then hunts men 
with bloodhounds if they run away from slavery. 
The federal government has been a curse to the 
world, and it will ere long be so regarded. It was 
framed by 40 men—20 of - Sank kidnappers, and all of 
them man-killers. It is a compact of kidnappers 
and man-killers against Humanity and Christianity, 
against Human Brotherhood. Thus it has proved 
in fact, whatever were the intentions of its framers 
Humanity and Christianity demand its overthrow. 
War-power and slave-power are its essential ele- 
ments. No Christian can be a member of it. It 
can never be made an instrument of salvation, any 
more than the slave-holding and war-making reli- 
gion of the country can. Both are doomed to be- 
come the contempt and execration of mankind. 


BRUTE FORCE—-MORAL SUASION., 
The Law of Violence—the Law of Love. 


Two great parties are being formed among us— 
one adopting physical violence ae the basis of ac- 
tion—the other, moral suasion. Both aim at the 
same end, the vindication and protection of human 
rights—the regeneration and disenthralment of our 
common humanity. One party assumes that slave- 
ty, war, intemperance, idolatry, and ali lraman 
wickedness, can be done away, a human beings re- 
generated, and hnman rights protected only by 
moral means—by truth, love, forgiveness, long-suf- 
fering and submission to injury ;—the other asserts 
that these ends can be best accomplished by physi- 
cal might, or military power, in the form of a politi- 
cal party—the ballot-box, human government, Con- 
gress, ora military organization. The moral-sua- 
sion party assert, that the enforcing, or military 








the complaint was of ‘a /ow time’—a ‘dark time’— | principle is the union of all the violations of preper- 


‘a cold time’—* difficulties in the church unsettled’— ! 


‘rum-drinkers in the church, hoped to get them 
out’— wanted a protracted meeting, to get up a revi- 
val’—‘ nothing could save but a revival’ &c. &c. 
War-makers and slaveites are in all the churches; 
but these are not worth mentioning. Slaveholders 
and war-makers can be good ministers and Christ- 
ians, but the rum-drinkers must be ousted. Rum- 
drinking is unpopular ; war and slavery are popu- 
lar. This makes the difference. Soon as slavery 
and war become as unpopular as drunkenness, these, 
too, will be frowned upon by all the sects and their 
clergy. Paying ministers, going to meeting and 
joining the church were the great tests of christian 
character inthis church convention. Fidelity to 
sects and their agents is the popular test. It wont 
always be so. 

Right opposite the sectarian house is the fown 
house. A State minrTary convention was in session 
to revise the ailitary spirit of the State. I attended 
this in the afternoon. Several Generale, Colonels, 
Majors and Captains, from different parts of the 
State, were there, devising ways and means to re- 
vive the militia system and improve it. One reso- 
lution was adopted, ‘recommending to all the com- 
missioned officers of the State to throw up their 
commissions, unless the legislature would alter the 
militia system. Another was adopted, declaring 
that well regulated bands of music were essential to 
the prosperity of the militia system. Congregation- 
alism and the military go hand in hand, and always 


ty, liberty, person and life; and till Beelzebub can 
cast out Beelzebub—till violence can do away vio- 
lence, this principle can never be of any use in re- 
storing and protecting human rights. The pruTe 
FORCE party, or the political or ballot-box or milita- 
ry party, hold that right can be maintained, and 
wrong prevented in this world, only by violence in 
some torm, 

The ervute Force or ballot-box party attempt to 
unite moral suasion and military power—the law of 
love and the law of violence. But just in proportion 
as inen Jean upon brute foree, in any form, and use 
it to accoinplish a moral object, they lose their moral 
power. Love and violence can never be united. 
Where either prevails, the other dies. Love and 
hatred, forgiveness and revenge, wil] as soon kiss 
each other. 

Non-resistants repudiate brute force, as an instru- 
ment of reformation or protection, as contrary to 
Christianity and the Jaws of our being. Man may 
never use violence on man, to prevent wrong, or 
maintain right. All application of violence, or mili- 
tary power, to collect debts, to prevent theft, robbe- 
ry and morder, to defend property, liberty and life, 
dy individuals or nations, has proved worse than in 
vain—has tended to foster the very spirit and en- 
courage the very practice which it aimed to do away. 
Absolute non-resistance is the only Christian way 
to prevent injury and conquer evil. Human Nature 
says—this is all-powerful, and may be safely trusted, 
that we are safe in proportion as we lack the sPiRit 


In the evening, and on the following evening, I} 








have; and the licensed aud ordained leaders of the 
former have no more of the loving, forgiving spirit 


and MEANS fo injure thers. 
H.C. WRIGHT. 


BERATOR. 











Governmental Violence in Collecting Debts. 
Dear Brorser: 


Henry C. Wright informs me, that no objection 
to non-resistance has been more frequently made 
and more pertinaciously urged, than this: ‘ How 
shall we collect our debls?’ | wish to give my own 
experience in this matter, and hope others will be 
inducee to give theirs. It is going on the fourth 
year since I have been selling goods in this place 
on the principles of non-resistance, or in the use of 
no violence in collecting debts. Between three and 
four years ago I became perfectly satisfied that the 
principles of non-resistance is a constituent part of 
the gospel of Christ, and as a follower of Him, I 
could not consistently make use of civil law, founded 
on violence, for the collection of debts, and I did 
not hesitate to proclaim the same to any and all my 
customers who were inthe habit of getting goods of 
me ona credit. I uniformly told them that 1 should 
not sue, nor use any coercive measures to obtain my 
dues. If they paid me, it was well—if not, I pre- 
sumed I should feel best about it, after all. And 
thus I have preached non-resistance behind my coun- 
ter for years. I have trusted as freely, and I think 
more so, since I embraced the holy and heavenly 
principles of non-resistance, than I did before, and I 
think I have got my pay quite as well generally, and 
in some cases I think better, than I used to, when I 
thought it right to sue. I know of no instance 
where any have taken advantage of my principles 
to cheat me out of my dues, and entertain no fears 
at all that any will; (how remarkable it is that all 
the fears are on the side of violence ;) and I do sin- 
cerely believe, that if every law touching the co!- 
lection of debts were struck from the statute book, 
it would prove a great benefit both to the debtor and 
creditor. When men shall be put upon the test of 
honor in paying debts, then it is that we shall wit- 
ness prompt payinents, with very few exceptions 3 
and all who fail of pomptness in the payment of 
debts would soon find it impossible to obtain credit. 
When will the world learn thatthe right is the best ? 
I would advise all to try the right, that by experi- 
ence they may find it the best. Bir 

Henry C. Wright has been in our State, princi- 
pally, ever since the latter part of September last, 
and has travelled it very extensively, and has held 
upwards of twenty non-resistant conventions in dif- 
ferent parts of the State; in all uf which the cause 
of non-resistance has been advanced through his 
instrumentality; besides which, he has lectured 
many times in different places on the same subject. 
His lectures have also done a great amount of good ; 
he has sown the good seed of the kingdom of peace 
broadcast, wherever he has been, and already the 
fruit is abundant. Iam almost inclined to believe 
that another campaign would take the State. The 
farmers aud mechanics in it are deeply indebted to 
H. C. W., much more so, I think, than the lawyers, 
if we have any regard for their profession. He has 
made my house his place of residence ever since he 
has been in the State; and here just let me say one 
word to his numerous correspondents: Vach individ- 
ual that sends him a letter, postage unpaid, lays upon 
him an unjust tax. They should consider that their 
means of paying the postage on one letter are much 
more ready, than his means are, of paying on 6, 8, or 
10 letters per day. I would here observe, however, 
that this is my complaint, and not his. I never heard 
him complain in the least about it. He expects to 
leave here to-morrow morning, for New Hampshire, 
and wherever his lot may be cast, it is hoped his 
correspondents will bear in remembrance that their 
communications sent to him should be post-paid. 

Yours for equal rights, 
PATTEN DAVIS. 

East-Bethel, Vt., Jan. 28, 1842. 


MISCELLANY. 


To the Public. 
RIOT ON THE NEW BEDFORD AND TAUN- 
TON RAIL ROAD. 


Ata large public meeting held on Tuesday eve- 
ning, Feb. Ist, in the Third Christian Church, for 
the purpose of further enquiring into the barbarous 
and inhuman asssult committed by the servants of 
the Taunton and New-Bedford Rail Read Corpora- 
tion, upon the person of Shadrach Howard, a respect- 
able and intelligent colored citizen of this town ; the 
undersigned were appointed a committee to examine 
fully into all the facts of the case, and to report the 
same through the columns of the press. 

The committee are aware of the fact, that the pub- 
lic are already strongly prejudiced in favor of the 
corporation, as many reports tending to convey a 
fulse impression, and to throw the blaine upon How- 
ard, have already found their way through the press; 
and hence, they feel the necessity of setting before 
the public a true statement of all the facts of the case, 
and one which may be relied upon as substantially 
correct. The cominittee have examined many per- 
sons who were present, and several who saw the 
whole affair from the commencement, and the fol- 
lowing report is made up entirely fro: the state- 
ments which have been made to the committee. 

On Tuesday, Ist inst., several abolitionists of this 
town took the cars for Taunton, to attend the Quar- 
terly Meeting of the Bristol County Anti-Slavery 
Society. Among the number, were several colored 
people. About 5 o’clock, P. M., the Boston train 
arrived at the Taunton Depot, with two passenger 
cars attached to it. Most of the passengers at the 
suggestion of the conductor, left the hindermost, and 
entered the ‘long car.’ Those who attended the 
anti-slavery meeting, soon filled the rear car. Just 
as the train was about to start, Howard, who came 
down from Boston in the morning train with another 
colored friend, anxious to get to New Bedford the 
same night, entered the ‘long’ and only car, where 
there were any spare seats. A solitary individual 
remarked, that there were two persons in the car 
who had no business there. In the course of a few 
minutes, Bird, the conductor, entered, and without 
any prefatory remarks, said, ‘Get out here.’ How- 
ard remarked, ‘There are no seats in the other car,’ 
to which the conductor replied, ‘Get out, I'l) find 
you a seat.” The young man with him started to go 
out, and Howard took his umbrella and carpet bag, 
and followed after. The conductor, impatient of 
their speed, gave Howard a shove to hasten them 
along. Howard said, ‘take off your hands. To 
this, Bird replied, ‘I’ll do no such thing, and forced 
him along. Howard said, ‘What do you want to 
push me along for? I’m going out’ No sooner 
had they reached the car step, than Bird clenched 
Howard by the collar, and with a very enraged iook 
and angry tone of voice, said, ‘ Now I'll let you know 
why [ put my hands upon you,’ and shoved him off 
the car. As soon as this transpired, several of the 
company’s servants came to tle assistance of Bird, 
seized hold of Howard, pulled his hair, struck him 
in his face, kicked his person, forced him back fifty 
or sixty feet from the car from which he was reject- 
ed, and thrust him down two or three feet upon the 
track of the rail road. Howard with his face scratch- 
ed and bloody, threw off his coat, drew out his knife 
(unopened and not a ‘spanish knife’ as falsely re- 
ported, but a common three-bladed one,) and made 
an attempt to regain the platform, but was repulsed 
by a kick, from one of the company’s minions, in his 
breast. An additional ear was added to the train, 
and Howard, with several other colored men entered 
it. During this affray, several of the by-standers 
cried out, ‘Let him alone, you will kill him, why 
beat him now he is out?’ It was confusion for sey- 
eral minutes. Some were terrified, others enraged, 
a part were endeavoring to make peace, and the re- 
mainder looked on with astonishment. 

Nothing transpired worthy of notice, til} the train 
had proceeded about six miles towards New Bedford, 
when Bird, in gathering the tickets of the passen- 
gers, entered the extra car occupied by Howard and 
four of his colored friends, and demanded their tick- 
ets. Three of their number who had tickets passed 
them to the conductor. Howard and one of his friends 
who came down from Boston in the morning train 
were not in possession of tickets ; one of the number 
gave the conductor a bank note in payment for his 
own passage, and Howard said, ‘you are the man 
that abused me,—why did you push me out of the 
car? and said, ‘I’ve got no ticket,’ and thrusting his 
hand into his pocket, said, ‘how much is it? The 
conductor replied, ‘ J want your ticket’ ‘J told you,’ 
said Howard: ‘I had no ticket, how much is to pay? 
and added, ‘you are the man that insulted meJ— 
‘You must get out of this car; you can’t ride any 
further,’ said Bird? *Why don’t you tell him, how 
much he must pay,’ said one. * Will you let me pay 
his fare? said another. By this time we had arrived 
at the Assonett Landing. Bird opened the door of 
the carriage, called out for assistance, seized How- 
ard by the collar, and attempted-to haul him out.— 
Howard disengaged himself, threw off his outside 
coat, and said, ‘ You take no one out of this car?— 
By this time four or five bullying fellows had forced 
theinselves into this car, capable of holding only 
about ten persons. Several more evidently in the 
greatest rage stood around the cars, ready to catch 
hold of the feet, arms or head of Howard as opportu- 
nity might offer itself. 

Howard, in this state of proceedings, endeavor- 











ed to disengage himself, but was unable. He then 
drew his knife, but one of his colored friends 
wrenched it from his hands. Many who stood round 
were fearful that the conductors and others, might, 
under the influence of passion, kill Howard. His 
coat was torn into strings. ‘The excitement was 
tremendous; one cries out, ‘when will the niggers 
learn to know their places ? * Haul out the d——d 
niggers!’ another, ‘ what heathenism! what barbar- 
ism! and others sang out, ‘iet the man elone, he 
will hart noone if you will let bim alone” The 
combatants exhausted gave out, 80 much so, that 
Howard jumped out of the opposite door, and im- 
mediately entered the car occupied, in part, by col- 
ored people. Bir.) immediately followed him, and 
attempted to lay hold of him, but Howard retreated 
to the back part of the car, and as several passengers 
stood in the middle, or passage way, it was lnpossi- 
ble tolay holdof him. *Why do you want to chase 
this poor man any longer ? said one, ‘Let the man 
alone, and I will be responsible for all the damage 
he will do,’ cried another. *‘ Hurrah for liberty! Hail 
Columbia, happy land—No casts among us,’ sung 
out a third, fourth and fifth, ‘ That fellow can’t ride, 
I’ve said it, and that’s enough; my commands must 
be obeyed,’ sung out Bird. ‘He must,’ he continued, 
‘get out of this car, or, (’ll detach and leave you’.— 
‘That you can do if you please. ‘The man can go 
out or stay, if he likes. ; 
him, or force him out,’ added nearly all in the car.— 
‘He must get out, or I’ll ran the cars back to Taun- 
ton, said Bird. ‘Run them back if you like; run 
any way you please,’ cried out the multitude, Bird 
went out and inquired of his friends forward, ‘shail 
[ run the cars back to Taunton? ‘Run them back,’ 
he was answered, and in less than half an hour, we 
were in Taunton, when Howard feeling tnat his life 
was in danger, descended with one of his friends, 
from the cars, and hastened their way to the village, 
to get out a warrant to arrest Bird and_ bis associ- 
ates; but as they were closely pursued by a mob, 
and in a strange place. without friends, they feared 
for their safety, and gave up the idea of getting out 
a warrant till they might have an opportanity of con- 
sulting their friends in New Bedtord, | he train 
had not stopped but a few minutes, before a large 
crowd gathered near the cars, breathing out the most 
bitter feelings towards Howard. The excitement 
was greatly increased by remarks like the following, 
from those who were connected with the corporation. 
‘Get out a warrant for the nigger,’ said one ; ‘ yes, 
answered another, ‘there’s plenty of witnesses, 
abundance of testimony.’ ‘Go it,’ responded a third, 
‘there are plenty of constables; we'll teach the nig- 
ger his place, responded a fourth, and in a few 
moments the train was in full speed for New Bed- 
ford. 

These are the leading facts connected with this 
most brutal affair. It is no marvel, that there shoutd 
be in circulation, in this case, many reports which 
are absolutely false. It is no marvel in a community 
where puolic opinion assigns the colored mana mid- 
way position between man and the lower order of 
animals, that those actions which, in a white man, 
would be lauded as evincing a bold, intrepid, and 
liberty-lovng spirit, should be pronounced in the 
colored man, under precisely the same circumstan- 
ces, saucy, brutal, and inurderous, It appears most 
clearly, First, that the first assault was made by 
the conductor, and if Howard had been allowed to 
go out of tie long car undisturbed, no difficulty 
would have occurred. 

Secondly, that if Bird, when he entered the car to 
collect tickets, had informed Howard how much he 
aa to pay, traere would have been no difficulty: 
an 

Thirdly, that there are bat very few citizens of 
this town, who would Jeave a car with many spare 
seats, at the command of the servant of any corpor- 
ation, or who would not have resisted, as id How- 
ard, their mobocratic violence. The committee say 
mobocratic vivlence, because the Constitution of this 
Commonwealth recognizes no distinction on account 
of complexion. It throws its broaa ASgis over every 
inhabitant of the State, without distinction. 

If this then be the principle of our Constitation, it 
is demonstrably clear, that the Legislature which 
derives its existence from this instrument, has no 
authority to enact any law contrary to its letter or 
spirit, neither can that body confer on any corpora- 
tion, powers which clearly clash with the Bill of 
Rights. The Taunton and New Bedofrd Raii Road 
Company received its existence from the State Leg- 
islature. There were some thousands of colored 
citizens who assisted in creating this Legislature.— 
All the regulations of these companies, which make 
complexion a ground of distinction, is unconstitu- 
tional, and therefore not binding upon any one. 

The committee would say, that they have no sym- 
pathy with the spirit of physical violence ; on the 
contrary, they would earnestly persuade the colored 
people never to exercise that spirit of violence which 
holds their fellow countrymen in bondage, and sus- 
tains the present murderous system of cast, more in- 
human and atrocious than that of India itself, 

Very respectfully yours, 
JOHN BAILEY, 
J. B. SANDERSON, 
WM. C. COFFIN, > Committee. 
NA'THAN JOHNSON, | 
GEO. M. BUNKER, J) 





The Hon. Wm. Sprague has been elected Senator 
in Congress from the State of Rhode Island, in the 
place of the Hon. Nathan F. Dixon, recently de- 
ceased. 


Fictcher Heath shot Carter Wells, at Richmond, 
last week, and afterwards split a woman's lead open 
and cut an arm off with a hatchet. 


Joe Smith, the Mormon leader, has directed his le- 
ion to vote for anti-whig candidates for Governor 
and Lieut. Governor. 


The Prince de Joinville arrived at Lisbon in the 
Belle Poule, on the 24th Dec in 24 days from New- 
York. He dined with their Majesties of Spain, and 
was kniglited by the Queen. 











BOSTON ALMANAC FOK 13842. 

Just published by Samurt N. Dickinson, 52 Wash- 
ington street, and for sale by Tuomas Groom 
& Co. £2, State-street, and by the Booksellers 
generally, 
ge IS number contains 8 pages more than any pre- 

vious number. The Memoranda of Events through- 
out the past year are uncommonly full, and tlie work 
generally much more fuil and complete than hereto- 
fore. There are nearly 50 pages of the Business Di- 
rectory fur Boston, and which give the names of the 
persons, and the places at which they keep, of all en- 
gaged in professions or business. This department of 
the Almanac bas been fonnd by the business commu- 
nity both useful and convenient, and has received 
throughout the country the general approbation of all, 
as also the amet commendation of the Publis 
Press. The Table of Occupations in Boston will, on 
reference to the Almanac, show an aggregate of about 
6000 persons engaged in business in the etty : and this 
department of the Almanac will be found a complete 
Directory to the store, coumting-rooim or shop of each. 
In addition, the Alinanac contains the following 
matters, all of which will be found of general interest, 
and useful for daily reference : 
CONTENTS—ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED. 
Banks; Calender pages, etc.; Census, 1840; City 
Government of Boston, Lowell and Salem; Counting 
Room Almanac ; Courts in Mass.; Custom Huuse ; 
Eclipses, etc.; Events in Boston; Fire Department ; 
Fires in Boston; General Events; Gold and Silver 
Coin; Indexes; Iusurance Offices; Mayors of Bos- 
ton; Militia Force of United States ; Newspapers in 
Boston; Omnibuses; Packets, stations, etc.; Post 
Office ; Preface ; Public Buildings; Public Offices ; 
Rates of Pilotage ; Sheriffs ; Societies ; State Govern- 
ment; Stages, routes, etc.; Streets and Avenues; 
Tidos; United States Government; Wards; Ward 
Rooms; Wharves ; Worcester, Public Men and Insti- 
tutions of. jon 17 





. ae : 
Now is the Time. 
The Finest Head of Hair produced by 
Wyeth’s Cream of Lillies. 
LL who have used it, acknowledge its superiority 
for the embellishment and growth of the pair. It 
gradually changes the color of red, gray, or light hair, 
to a beautiful dark. Nothing can surpass this Cream 
for dressing the hair; it not only promotes its growth, 
but preserves its falling off, or turning grey; and to 
those wearing curls, erther real or false, its qualities 
will be manifest by the first trial ; nor do they get out 
of curling in damp weather, or after dancing 

Also Wyeth's Curling Cream, Milk of Roses, Ex- 
tract of Roses, Bloom of Roses for the skin, Honey 
Water, Florida Water, Cologne Wate, &c. &c. 

For sale only by the appointed agent, A. 8. JOR- 
DAN, No. 2, Milk-street, secund door from Washing- 
ton-street. 

Boston, Jan. 23, 1842. 


Liberator for 1840, 


EVERAL bound volumes of the Liberator remain 
on hand, at No. 25 Cornhill. To those who are 








desirous of preserving a complete file, the present af- 
fords a favorable opportunity. f 


We shall neither detain | 
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Mr. T. JINNINGS, Jr, 


ae the public that he } 
ries of laborious and expensive c, ~ Pieted 
proving the celebrated Lititongoy, *Peritneny: 
it to their notice, is happy to on 9 and in Pei 
being thus enabled to relieve much of 4 
sulting from a neglect of those hi rae Nfs, 
gans, (the teeth,) has exceeded hing? "MD ing. 
ticipations, and that the we Adgu,, 
IMPROVED LITHODEQy 
is destined to become one of the most Zs 4 
ful teeth preservatives ever fer PO} War any 
the smallest shadow of doubt. Th - q, thetej 
tages to be realized by the use of : superi Hh 
teeth are too far decayed or too Marg THicle, 
gold, silver, or any other substar Hath p 
among which the following are cat ae 
the first’ place, being Introduced ion "Meg 
teeth in a soft state, it causes peit! ar eee 
2d. Whena tooth is more th 
while the roots remain firm and ¢, i 
moulded so as to restore its original 
lees than two hours, itassumes ate . 
enamel of the tooth itself, thereby 
ting surtace harder than gold, silve 
It effectually resists the most 
which the filling of teeth is sut 
tion. 

Nothing more need be said jn fivor of 
than that over TWO THOUSAND TEETH ” - 
stored to perfect usefulness thereby, for a ie 
er remedy seemed possible, except po a: 

Specimens of teeth filled with the pene, 
will be kept on hand, and the public a .E 
call and examine them. Mineral teeth < IOV 
and set in so perfeet a manner as to bate a 
Teeth filled with gold; also, cle rots. 
in the most faithful manner, 

Every operation warranted to Zive perf 
tion. Office 22 School-street, at Seed a * > 
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The following recommendation from De . 
member of the Boston Medical Assor iation, » . 
fully submitted to public consideration ——- . 

‘Mr. Thomas Jinnings, Jr. having been jp 
ploy between two and three years, in vari es 
ments of dentistry, and especially in. panos, 
and preparing artificial teeth, it gives me pi 7 
bear witness to his ability and fidelity, and aa 
mend him to the public as a compete < 
dentist. 


™y 


Mt and fi 

Dairy Mavs, M ) 
Surgeon Dentist, 16 Summere,. 
Boston, Jan. 184%.’ "7 





DR. WATSON, 

Mr. Eviron:—Though you seem wo 
louder than your neighbors, Your utterance 4s j 
a great way : therefore { wish to make Use of 
powers to communicate sundry remarks to thy oe, 
before whom an individual siands accused, » 
superior medical skill, with the blessing of | a 
I certainly owe my life and good healih: and po 
self alone, but two of my daughiters 

About two years since I was confined jp 
and had been for several months, with & serofey 
affection, which wholly deprived me of the yy « 
arms and lower limbs. After being told, by; 
ly physician and others, that they knew of jou 
they could prescribe which would be likely ty 
me, a neighbor of mine, who had been cured: 
Watson of a like complaint, advised ine to 
him, which IT did, and he cured me. 
time I have spent several months in Euro 
variously exposed, without a return of th 

Here I would say, that it is but charitable 
believe that my family physician did his tee 
was sincere in his remarks. "This being the egy 
easy to decide who has the skill. Furthernor, 
appears to be but one cure of this formidable) 
among many more that have been cured by ff 
which entitles him to some credit, while hise 
would give him none. And why has be ene 
I answer that there is nothing more easily under 
that itis in consequence of his effi ching cures 
others of the profession fail. Yet other pret 
set forth,and by whom? It will soun be madey 
pear, I trust. 

Of my daughters, they both had the small ym 
in the most loathsome manner. I did not 
thought that they could be cured, for a wh 
and when I did, it seemed that |:fe would 
worth having, as they would be so disfigured bys 
is generally called pits. But Dr. Watson toh 
as, said he, the way J manage the like cases, 
cured, and no pits are made. This! coulda 


pea, 


my 


i] 


until the result obliged me to, which was ss’ 


me. They are both well, and no apparent iny 
mains in consequence of the sickness 

The Doctor's deportment to me and to my fe 
has been wholly agreeable. 

Here, readers, judge for yourselves. 

Feb. 2nd, 1842. JOSEPH BARROWSCAL 

lt appears to be the candid opinion of peoplege 
ally, who have received Dr. Watson's er 
many there are,) that it has made more p 
cores, and resulted in more good, than any ul 
he same space of time. Henve arises his elit 
usiness from the influence of its many friends 

February 11th. 
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The New Genesee Faruer, 
AND GARDENER’S JOURNAL 
VOLUME THKER—FOR 1M. 
HE Cheapest Agricultural Paper in 





the Unis 


6 Large Pages Montlily, (with engravings ® 


20 Cents per year!! 
HENRY COLMAN, Eprror. 


(Late Agricultural Commissioner of the State ef 
sachusetts, and Editor of the N. England Faree: 


the 


Grateful for the extensive patronage whic) lit? 
Genesee Farmer has received during the psy" 
the proprietor now has the satisfaction 0} a 
that he bas made such arrangements for 
year as cannot fail to be highly gratitying © 
ers of the paper, and secure for ita still 
sive circulation. 


“ir . mt and widelt® 
Desiring to make it the most useful and wi*) 


a4 
ot 


culating paper in the Union, the propret't’ : 


gaged the services of the celebrated and e” \ 
ricultural writer and orator, HENRY COLMAD, 
known as the late Agricultural Commision 
State of Massachusetts, und formerly & 
New-England Farmer. Depending 09 


</ 


a 


tion and support of the friends of agriculture | 


Empire State and the Great West, Mr. | 
consented to leave the field where he ls ; 
with so much honor and success, and locale Ge 
ester, Where, through the medium 6! Ne Pat 
Farmer, he expects to find a more extens'™™ 
usefulness. 

Post Masters and their Assistants are ® 
and respectlully solicited to act as Agente, 
subscriptions for the Farmer. The low pret’ 
it is published will not allow of much pecune | 
pensation to Agents, but it is beli 
a reward in the benefits which result 
lation of such periodicals in their neighbor 

i? Persons ordering papers are reque 
ly observe the Venus, and be carefal to 4 
the names of subscribers, their Post-Otfice, 
and State; and in all cases to send the oil 
the order, so that the perplexity of keepte™ 
may be avoided. 


from tne of 


it 


M. B. BATEUAM, Prop 
TERMS.—If current money is sent, (S¥ or 


York or New-England bills,) commission ® 
lowed as follows :— a 
Seven copies for $3 00; twelve cop 7 «al 
twenty-five copies for $10 00; payment @"™ 
made in advance. 
No commission will be allowe 


is sent. 
Address BATEHAM & CU 
: Rochester, « 


January 23 
0 
For Sale at the Anti-Slavery Oifices 


FEW Medals of Farurn Matiew- 
Jan. 11th. 
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AGENTS OF THE LIBERAT 


Massacnusetts.—George W. Benson: 
ton; Alvan Ward, dshburnham. 

Ruope-Istayp.—Wm. Adams, 
8S. Gould, Warwick. 

Connecticur.—s. 8S, Cow 
Hall, East- Hampton. a" 

Naw-¥oan.— Oliver Johnson, Now File, 
Charles 8. Morton, Albany :—James 
ateles ;—T hiomas McClintock, Waterloo. 

Pexxsytvawia.—H. C. Howell, ¢ 
Vashon, Pittsburg ;—M. Preston, 
James Fulton, Jr., McWilliamstown ;~ 
Enterprise ;—Thomas Hambleton, 
Kent, .dadrew's Bridge ;—Jolw par ene 
James M. M'Kim, Philadelphia; Jorep" . 0 

Outo.—James Boyle, Roms oe Austi®, 
dina ;—Abner G. Kirk, Salem jal , 
water ;—Lot Holmes, Columbiana >— Oberlis 
dale, Cortsville ;—Dr. E. D. Hudson, 

[SEE FIRST PAGE. 
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FROM THE POSTMASTER GEE 


Remittances by Mail.—t A Postmasie apne 
money ina loteee to the publisher of a a yon 
ay the subscription of a third perso" 
etter if written by himself 
(‘7 Agents who remit money 
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